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MOUND BUILDERS’ WORKS NEAR NEWARK, OHIO. 
BY ISAAC SMUCKER. 


In few localities are the works of the Mound Builders more 
extensive, more numerous, more labyrinthine, more diversified 
in style and character, more gigantic in proportions, than are 
those at Newark, Ohio. Mr. Atwater, one of Ohio’s early time 
archeologists, more than two generations ago, personally made 
more or less thorough examinations of a large proportion of the 
most celebrated of the works of the Mound Builders in. Ohio, 
and also careful mathematical surveys of many of the most elabo- 
rate and prominent of them elsewhere; after having done so he 
characterized those at Newark as “the most extensive and intri- 
cate, as well as the most interesting in this State, perhaps in the 
world!” On many accounts he declared them to be “quite as 
remarkable as any other in North America.” 

This group of Mound Builders’ works first became known to 
the white settlers of the Licking Valley eighty years ago, all of 
them being then covered with a dense growth of forest trees, 
many of them having a circumference of more than ten feet, 
and «showing, by their concentric circles, to have had a growth 
of more than five hundred years. A heavy undergrowth also 
covered the works, almost hiding them from view. In short, 
they were situated in the wilderness, when the pioneers of the 
valley discovered them, having never suffered from the ravages 
of the plow, nor had the giant growths of walnut, sugar, maple, 
beech, oak and wild cherry trees, that stood upon their banks 
and within their enclosures, ever been despoiled by the wood- 
man’s axe. 

To give assurance to the reader of the accuracy of the descrip- 
tions, the writer hereof states, that he has been familiar with the 
locality and antiquities above described, more than fifty-five 
years. He saw them while yet more than nine-tenths of this 
renowned triangle of ancient works had been undisturbed by 
the devastating plow and harrow of the pioneer, or by the de- 
structive axe of the iconoclastic woodsman. In those days, all of 
“ye olden time,” he sometimes “followed the chase,” though 
rather as an amateur hunter, and with the sportsman’s gun in 
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hand, at leisure hours, during a period running through many 
years, he pursued the game over these interesting works, which 
were still covered with a dense undergrowth and trees of gigan- 
tic size; therefore, it may be claimed that he has been writing 
about something of which he ought to have some knowledge. 

' He early became acquainted with Mr. Atwater, the first Ohio 
writer on our Archeeology; read his description of these ancient 
works not many years after the American Antiquarian Society 
published them; was long and intimately acquainted with Judge 
Holmes, who surveyed them for him; had interchanged opinions 
with those gentlemen and other antiquarians respecting them; 
had lived within sight of and upon the border of these extensive 
works of the Mound Builders, more than fifty years; moreover, 
had made measurements of some of them; he has therefore de- 
scribed works which have been under his own often repeated 
observation, of which he has actual personal knowledge, and of 
which he has had ample opportunities to acquire information ; 
stimulated withal by a wish and earnest desire to acquire all the 
knowledge attainable respecting them. 

The Raccoon and South Fork creeks unite on the southwest- 
ern borders of Newark, and these ancient works cover an area 
of three or four square miles between these streams and con- 
tiguous to them, extending about two miles up the Raccoon and 
a less distance up the South Fork. These works are situated on 
an elevated plain forty or fifty feet above these streams, the 
Raccoon forming the northerly boundary of said plain, and the 
South Fork its southwestern boundary. The streams come 
together nearly at a right angle, the three or four square miles of 
land, therefore, covered with these ancient works, situated. be- 
tween said creeks, and extending several miles up both of them 
from their junction, is, in form, very nearly an equilateral 
triangle. 

The foregoing works consisted of earth mounds, both large 
and small, in considerable numbers, of parallel walls or em- 
bankments, of no great but tolerably uniform height; of small 
circles, partial or incompleted circles, semi or open circles, all 
of low, but well-marked embankments or walls; of enclosures 
of various forms and heights, such as large circles—one paral- 
lelogram, one octagon, and, perhaps, others which may have 
become partially or wholly obliterated under the operation of 
the plow or through the devastating action of the elements, their 
banks having been originally of small elevation, and among 
them one of the class designated as “effigy mounds.” This remains 
in a good state of preservation, situated within and about the 
center of the largest circular enclosure, known as the “Old 
Fort,” and will be described further on, only remarking here 
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that it is a representation of an immense bird “on the wing,” 
and is called “Eagle Mound.” 

By reference to the cut representing the Newark earthworks, 
it will be seen that there is, north of the railroad, a circular fort 
or enclosure, marked thirty acres (which, however, should be 
only twenty), connected by parallel banks, with another of 
octagon form, having eight openings, with a protection mound or 
embankment covering each of the entrances. This contains 
fifty acres, and a large portion of it has been plowed over, 
although the banks are readily traceable, and the portion of it 
that remains in the woods still shows the banks to be five or six 
feet in height. The gateways are about fifteen feet wide, and 
the walls inside of each are of the same height and size of those 
of the enclosure generally, and are about four feet longer than . 
the width of the openings or gateways. The walls of this work, 
as well as those of the circular enclosure with which it is con- 
nected, are as nearly perpendicular as the earth could be made 
to lie, but are quite a number of feet in width on the top, even 
where the plow has not run over them. It will be observed that 
there is a considerable enlargement of the bank of the circular 
enclosure, directly opposite the entrance into it, through the 
parallel walls or covered way connecting it with the octagon 
enclosure. This was, doubtless, an observatory, and commanded 
an extensive view over the plains and over the whole system of 
works. This observatory has been greatly mutilated and de- 
spoiled by excavations into it and by the removal of considerable 
of the stone and earth that composed it; still, although in ruins, 
it is twenty feet or more in height, while the banks of the en- 
closure, generally, are not more than ten feet. Under this 
observatory, it is probable, there was a secret or subterranean 
passage to a stream that flowed near it. 

The cut shows three covered ways or parallel walls that lead 
across the railroad to other portions of this group of works. One 
conducts to a circular work, now almost obliterated, situated at 
the crossing of the canal by the railroad. Another leads directly 
into the square enclosure, marked twenty acres, which has an 
entrance at each corner, and also at the northeast and southwest 
sides, the latter two having covered ways to the enclosure. All 
the gateways or entrances are protected by small mounds inside, 
as in the case of the octagon. The Ohio canal passes through 
this work, and so also does an extensively traveled State road; 
and the portion of this square enclosure whose banks have not 
been thus obliterated has been cultivated for at least half a 
century, so that its banks or walls, which, probably, were never 
very high, are now barely traceable. 
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None of these works except the “Old Fort,” had any moats or 
ditches connected with them, either inside or outside. Parallel 
walls, with the space between widening as they approach the 
gateway of the “Old Fort,” the most gigantic of all the works of 
this group, connected this square enclosure with it, as well as with 
other works of this group. The parallel walls that extend south- 
ward from one of the gateways of the octagonal work, as seen in 
the cut, was traceable many miles, in the direction of the Hock- 
hocking river, at some point north of Lancaster, where Mr. 
Atwater thought it connected with other similar works. It is 
not known to the writer, however, that any effort was ever made 
to follow these parallel walls to ascertain with certainty that the 
space between them did or did not serve the purposes of a road 
between this point and the Hockhocking. 

“The Old Fort is situated a mile and a half in a southwest- 
erly direction from the court-house in Newark, and belongs to 
the class of Mound Builders’ works known as enclosures. It is 
not a true circle, the respective diameters being eleven hundred 
and fifty and twelve hundred and fifty feet. Its banks, nearly 
a mile in length, were formed by throwing up the earth from the 
inside, which left a ditch of sloping sides, ten feet (in many 
places more) in depth, and ranges, in perpendicular height, 
measuring from bottom of ditch to top of bank, from twenty to 
thirty feet. This enclosure, which embraces ‘within it about 
twenty-seven acres of land, was constructed on level ground, 
and the ditch above described was often seen, during the earlier 
decades of the present century, partially, and sometimes wholly, 
filled with water all around the circle. From some cause it has 
not held water of late years to any great extent. Viewed from 
the outside, the embankment does not rise more than ten to fif- 
teen feet above the surface of the surrounding ground, but 
observed from its top, the eye taking in the depth of the ditch, 
it seems, of course, much higher, so as to correspond in height, 
at least, ‘to the figures above given. 

“The Old Fort has an entrance or gateway, which is flanked 
by a high bank or parapet on either side of it, running outward 
forty yards. The gateway and parallel walls or parapets are on 
the eastern side of the circle, and the ditch which follows it 
also extends to the termination of the parallel banks that cover 
the entrance. Here the banks are highest; the parallel walls, 
as well as those which form the circle immediately adjoining 
them at the gateway, reaching, for a short distance, a perpen- 
dicular height of at least thirty feet, measuring from the bottom 
of the ditch, or twenty feet, measuring on the outside. The 
gateway or entrance measures seventy-five feet between the 
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ditches or moats, and between the parapets or banks of earth 
that flank the entrance, one hundred and thirty feet. 

“Trees of a large size are still growing upon the banks, all 
around the circle, as well as upon the parallel walls at the en- 
trance. They are equal in size to those that are yet found both 
on the outside of the enclosure and within it, and of the same 
varieties. Some of them measure ten feet in circumference 
and are still thrifty, giving no indications of decay. One of 
the largest trees that stood on this embankment was cut down 
in 1815, and its concentric circles showed that it had attained to 
the venerable age of five hundred and fifty years. Many others 
of its contemporaries, too, are still flourishing, and enjoying an 
equally vigorous ‘green old age.’ This fact may be borne in 
mind as indicating the antiquity of this wonderful work, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the strong probability that 
this tree, of now more than six centuries ago, was more likely 
of the second or third growth of trees than of the first, after 
the Mound Builders had erected this enclosure, which is only 
one of the extensive series of labyrinthine works, whose em- 
bankments measure many miles in length, and which, by low 
parallel banks, were connected with others of similar character, 
as remote from them as are those of the Hockhocking and 
other distant places. 

“In the middle of the Old Fort is an elevation, evidently 
artificial, which never fails to attract the attention of the observ- 
ing, and is generally designated as Eagle Mound. It is full six 
feet high, and is in the form and shape of an eagle in flight, 
with wings outspread, measuring from tip to tip two hundred 
and forty feet, and from head to tail two hundred and ten feet, 
and is clearly of the effigy class of the works of the Mound 
Builders. It faces the entrance, and therefore lies in an east 
and west direction, its wings extending north and south. Ex- 
cavations made many years ago into the center of this earthen 
figure, where the elevation is greatest, developed an altar built 
of stone, upon which were found ashes, charcoal and calcined 
bones, showing that it had been used for sacrificial purposes. 

“ Many have held the opinion that the Old Fort was a mili- 
tary work, constructed for defense, but its location on a level 
plain, its symmetrical form and inside ditch, and the indications 
of the presence of fire, seen on the altar, and its sacrificial uses, 
so clearly suggested, all go to render this opinion to be erro- 
neous, or to say the least, one highly -improbable. All the 
known facts pertaining to it go to raise the presumption that 
within its enclosure were conducted, by Mound Builders, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, they having manifestly 
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been a religious and superstitious race, given to the practice of 
offering up human as well as animal sacrifices. 

“Others have believed that the Old Fort was the seat of 
government of the Mound Builders, and that their monarch re- 
sided here; and still others have held that within this enclosure 
they practiced their national games and amusements, similar, 
possibly, to the Olympic, Nemean, Pythean, and Isthmian 
games that were so universally popular with the enlightened 
Greeks during the ‘ Lyrical age of Greece.’ Others, still, hold 
different opinions, but I think the weight of evidence is alto- 
gether in favor of the theory that the Old Fort, one of the most 
renowned of all the Mound Builders’ works, was constructed 
for the uses of a sacred inclosure, and was, therefore, primarily 
built and used for purposes connected with their religion; albeit 
it may also have been their seat of government, and residence 
of their monarch; and may, possibly, also have been sometimes 
used for the practice of their national games. Least likely of 
all is the notion that it was constructed for military purposes, or 
was ever used as a defensive work. 

“Tt was in October, 1800, when Isaac Stadden, a pioneer set- 
tler in the Licking Valley, discovered it, and it is not certain, so 
far as is known to the writer, that any of the white race had 
ever seen it before the above date.” 

The foregoing are the principal works of the Mound Builders, 
of the Newark group, that remain. As already indicated, many 
of them that were in a good state of preservation very many 
years after Mr. Atwater had them surveyed, have been utterly 
destroyed by agencies heretofore mentioned ; but as an additional 
and potent agency in their demolition, the process of building a 
town (West Newark) upon them, already numbering its inhabit- 
ants by hundreds, has been going on of late years, and naturally 
enough, as far as its streets, alleys and lots extend, the ancient 
works have all been leveled by the plow, the scraper and the 
shovel. 

At and near the termination of some of the connecting paral- 
lel walls, or embankments, there were, originally, at many 
points watch- towers, or small mounds of observation, which 
have almost wholly disappeared, the plow having been run over 
most of them for half a century or more. When Mr. Atwater 
first surveyed, or rather had these works surveyed by Judge 
Holmes (who was a competent surveyor) more than sixty years 
ago—they being still in the wilderness—the aforesaid watch- 
towers, or small mounds of observation, were yet so plainly 
observable that he located them on his map or engraving of 
these ancient works. But they and many others are gone, en- 
tirely obliterated. Some disappeared when the Ohio canal was 
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run through this group of ancient works, in 1827; others were 
destroyed thirty years ago, when the road bed of the Central 
Ohio Railroad was constructed, which runs for a mile or more 
through this triangle of ancient earthworks; a number more 
were demolished within a few years, during the progress of 
the erection of extensive buildings for rolling-mill purposes; 
and others, many others, as well as low banks or parallel con- 
necting walls or embankments, and small observatories, have 
disappeared under the long-continued ravages of the plow. 

The author of the recently published “History of Licking 
County” remarks as follows upon some of these obliterated 
mounds: 

“A curious group of mounds that attracted the attention and 
wonder of the pioneers, were unfortunately destroyed by the 
building of the Central Ohio Railroad. They were not far from 
the Old Fort, and stood just at the foot of Cherry Valley, and a 
little east of the Ohio canal, where the above mentioned rail- 
road crosses it. Three of these mounds stood in a line north 
and south; the fourth was a little east and between the- two 
northern ones. They were all joined together at the base. In 
the destruction of this remarkable group of mounds, many in- 
teresting relics and facts were unearthed that appear worth 
preservation. The mound farthest south was included in the 
embankment of the Central Ohio Railroad, and was first de- 
stroyed. The other three were greatly injured by the earth 
being taken to make the railroad embankment. The northern 
mound was the largest, and was about twenty feet high. This 
was finally leveled to form a site for a rolling-mill. The upper 
eight feet of this mound was composed almost entirely of black 
loam, which appeared in layers. These layers or strata had 
seams where the earth did not unite, although it appeared to be 
of the same character. Between these layers there were often 
marks of fire, and in one place, from four to six inches extend- 
ing across the mound, there were strong marks of fire, with 
charcoal and ashes. The different layers of earth did not often 
pass all over the mound—sometimes not over more than a fourth 
of it, and often overlapped each other at the edges. It would 
seem that these layers of earth were put on at considerable inter- 
vals of time, first on one side and then on the other, the differ- 
ent sides of the mound varying in structure. In the upper eight 
feet of this mound no human or other bones were found. Sev- 
eral fine sheets of mica were taken out. <A hole near the center 
was observed to continue down very near to the bottom of the 
mound. In some places this was filled with sand, differing from 
the earth around it. In the lower eight feet of the mound 
quite a number of these perpendicular holes were observed. 
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One on the east side was filled with fine charcoal and ashes, and 
extended fully four feet below the surrounding surface of the . 
earth. The whole base of this mound was of disturbed earth, 
four or more feet below the surrounding surface. Some six or 
eight of these post holes were discovered, but none but the 
center one continued for more than a few feet. They were 
mostly filled with fine sand. About one-half of the lower por- 
tion of the mound was made of layers of blue clay; then there 
was a layer of sand, followed by one of cobble-stone, which 
appeared to be immediately over a strong burning. This layer 
of stone was about five feet from the base. In the middle 
mound the layer of cobble-stone was about eight feet from the 
base; was in the center of the mound sixteen inches thick, and 
extended all over it, thinning out toward the edges. The cobble- 
stone, in all places, seemed to be put on immediately over the 
burning, none of the stones having the marks of fire, except 
those coming in contact with the burnt earth. The heat of the 
fire must have been intense, for the small stones, in places, were 
quite friable, and in places strongly marked with oxide of iron. 
This iron appearance led many to think that iron tools might 
have been placed there and rusted out. 

“In the fourth mound the cobble stones were placed over 
burnings and on a level with the surrounding surface, and cov- 
ered with creek sand. The blue clay in the northern mound 
re have been brought from a distance, there being none near 

ike it. 

“About three feet below the surrounding surface of the earth, 
and near the bottom of the large mound, the workmen, in dig- 
ging the pit for the fly-wheel, found several pieces of bones and 
a part of the lower jaw of a human being with one tooth yet 
remaining in it. All the bones.gave evidence of great age, and 
were in small pieces. 

“The cobble-stone layers in these mounds and the post holes 
are unusual features. Could the latter have been for a frame 
work, from which to suspend victims for sacrifice? 

“Surrounding this entire group of mounds was a cobble-stone 
way about eight feet wide. This is yet plainly to be seen north 
of the railroad, but the remainder has been destroyed. This 
oblong circle of stone must have been one hundred yards in its 
north and south diameter, and sixty-six yards east and west. 
Within  « of this group of mounds were originally about one 
dozen. Many of these have been destroyed. The digging of 
the pit for the fly-wheel revealed the lower portion of this 
mound better than examination heretofore made, and showed 
plainly that human beings had been buried at least four feet 
beneath the surrounding surface of the earth. 
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“During the excavating process the place was visited by many 
citizens and gentlemen from a distance,and much interest taken. 

“The greater portion of these mounds being composed of 
sand and loam, may account for the paucity of bones found in 
them. The best preserved skeletons are found where the ground 
is mostly clay. 

“It was observed by the early settlers that the Indians buried 
their dead in and about these mounds; but these burials were 
thought to be easily distinguishable from those of the Mound 
Builders. 

“In 1827, while digging the Ohio canal, a small mound was 
dug out where the second lock now stands. Many human bones 
were found similar to those in the group above mentioned. 

“Several skeletons were found buried near these mounds, 
which were, no doubt, those of Indians, the bones indicating no 
Geet age, and having copper instruments buried with them. 

ear one was found two copper quivers for arrows, and a large 
shell, which had apparently been used as a drinking cup. An- 
nother small skeleton had by its side a quiver for arrows and a 
copper hatchet, with beads and ‘other trinkets. These Indians 
and Mound Builders appeared to have two things in common: 
one is the copper implements, and the other the sheets of mica. 
This latter is found in their mounds and mixed with their 
crockery. The small Indian skeleton referred to above was 
partly covered with mica, some of it adhering to the bones. 
Another skeleton was found covered with large sheets of mica; 
at least half a peck of mica, with the bones, were brought to 
town. This, at the time, was supposed to be the remains of an 
Indian. All the copper yet found in the mounds in this region 
has been native, unsmelted. 

“ According to some antiquarians these mounds would be called 
sacrificial or altar mounds, but the truth is that most, if not all, 
in this vicinity, are of a similar character, and might, with the 
same propriety, be called sacrificial, for, as a general thing, a 
skeleton, or sometimes two or three, side by side, are found, cov- 
ered with earth, then evidence of fire, then another skeleton 
covered in the same way, and so on; but these skeletons and 
evidences of fire do not extend regularly over the mound. Some- 
times a skeleton and a burning will be found only on one side, 
and then again on the other, at a different elevation; but almost 
always in every mound is found one grand burning extending 
all over the mound, as if there had been a grand ceremony for 
the benefit of all those buried beneath. In the large mound 
above mentioned there were two of these general burnings. 
Sometimes human bones are found with the marks of fire, 
indicating the probability of human sacrifice.” 
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‘ANTIQUITIES OF THE MISSOURI BLUFFS. 
Read before the Academy of Science, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BY S. V. PROUDFIT. 


Southwestern Iowa has received but little attention from 
resident archeologists; and so far as I am able to learn, no sys- 
tematic investigation of its antiquities has ever been made. The 
field presents many attractions, and will, I believe, yield a valu- 
able return for exploration. 

The Missouri Bluffs, which skirt the old flood plain of the river 
on either side, enclose a valley varying in width from six to ten 
miles. Rising above the valley at times to a hight of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and running back in forms quaint and 
fanciful, full of sudden turns and surprises, stand the long 
chain of hills called “The Bluffs.” 

Here the prehistoric man reared his mounds and made his 
home. 

The Missouri Bottom was then a series of lakes, ponds, and 
sloughs. From his home on the hilltop, the ancient dweller in 
the land could see many miles up and down the valley, and far 
across the marshy plain where lay the Nebraska shore. Fish 
and aquatic fowl were in abundance at his very door, and if he 
cared to cultivate the soil there was none more fertile than his 
in all the world. 

The composition of the bluffs, known generally as “Bluff De- 
posit” or Loess,” possesses to a wonderful degree the power to 
resist the effects of the weather. A perpendicular exposure 
will stand for years unchanged by rains and frosts. This is an 
important fact to keep in mind, when the age of earthworks 
composed of this material is under consideration. 

- For the greater part, the former occupants of this portion of 
the State selected their places of abode on the line of hills that 
face the river. 

Running along the western crest of the bluffs,.and at all 
times adhering to the main line, is an ancient “trail.” I have 
verified this at many points, following the trail sometimes for 
several miles. In places it is marked as a pathway, in depth 
from one to two and three feet. In others it is worn by the 
water into deep hollows and gulches, but it always preserves the 
same direction. 

It is true that many “finds” indicate that this region was 
peopled at an age when the bluffs were in the process of forma- 
tion, but the difficulty of drawing the line of demarkation 
between the ancient and the very ancient, when both periods 
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are comparatively unknown, has led me to call attention at the 
outset to this old roadway over the hills. 

Im general terms, there are but two forms of earthworks com- 
mon to Southwestern Iowa, the mound and the “lodge.” The 
former, a simple, conical pile of earth, varying in hight from 
two feet to fifteen, and in breadth, from twenty to one hundred 
feet or more. “Lodge” is a term 1 have used for a form of earth- 
work that is more frequently met with by the explorer than the 
mound. A circular excavation was made, in width, from 
twenty to sixty feet, the soil as removed being piled up around 
the outer edge of the circle, until the wall thus formed, measur- 
ing from the bottom of the pit, must have been eight or ten feet 
in hight. The basis of this estimate will be seen hereafter. At 
the present day, the lodge shows a slight elevation at the outer 
edge, above the surrounding surface, and the average depth is 
perhaps four feet. 

That these lodges are very ancient is evidenced by many 
things. If it is a conceded fact, that the Red Man was not a 
Mound Builder, then it must be admitted also, that the lodges 
were not the work of the Indian. I have yet to find a mound 
unaccompanied by lodges. That mounds should occasionally be 
found in the near vicinity of lodges would prove nothing, per- 
haps, more than that the location had been thought desirable by 
people of different habits, living at periods far apart. But that 
mounds should never be found without the lodges would prove 
that they were the work of one people. 

In some instances trees of considerable size have formerly 
grown inside of the lodge, the stumps of which give evidence 
that carry the history of the lodge back at least two hundred 
years. 

Exploration of the lodges will show that the original floor has 
been covered by an accumulation of soil, from a foot and a half 
to four feet in depth. Some allowance must be made for the 
earth that would wash down from the inside of the walls sur- 
rounding the lodge; also the effect of dust storms. But when 
the depth of soil overlying the inside of the lodge is but little 
greater than that just outside of the lodge, and the average in 
a large number obtained, a fair basis for estimate is given. 

At present writing I have made but a partial exploratien of 
this county, Mills, but I have located during the past year the 
situation of forty-five lodges, and there are doubtless many more 
that will be yet found. 

Lodges are usually found scattered along on a “divide” fol- 
lowing the windings of the hills, and at times running down the 
final slope into the valley, but in the latter instance, a southern 
exposure is always selected. 
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A single lodge is the exception—a group the rule. 

One mile west of Glenwood there is a series of lodges, seven 
in number, arranged on a crescent-shaped “ divide“ extending for 
a distance of about three-fourths of a mile. Near the center of 
the line is a mound ten feet in hight and seventy feet in its 
greatest length. This cluster of earthworks I shall call the 
“Tipton Village,” it being located partly on the farm of Mr. T. 
D. Tipton. 

North of Glenwood twelve miles, on the edge of the Missouri 
Bluffs, and facing the bottom, is a cluster of lodges known as the 
“Allis Village.” 

On the Fair Ground just south of Glenwood, is another group, 
also one within the city limits. 

North of Glenwood five miles, on the Glenwood and St. 
Mary’s road, is a mound with several lodges. 

Four miles north of Pacific city is a very large mound and 
one lodge. 

Seven miles northwest of Glenwood, at the head of “Indian 
Hollow,” there is a group of earthworks, one lodge and three 
small mounds. 

East of Glenwood eight miles, on Silver Creek, are several 

mounds, but they seem to differ materially in construction from 
those of the Bluffs, as will be seen from notes of exploration 
made. . 
Mr. Seth Dean, county surveyor, being equally interested 
with me in preserving a record of our investigations, is locating 
accurately upon a map of the county the situations of all earth- 
works found by us. When we have completed our work we 
will be in possession of the facts necessary to a study of the sys- 
tem adopted by the Unknown in the location of their habita- 
tions and other earthworks. With the same object in view we 
are making topographical sketches of many of the mounds and 
their surroundings. 

We have explored several lodges and mounds, and in no 
instance has our labor been unrewarded. At present, however, 
our work is so incomplete that it only hints at the results we 
hope to see. 

Leaving the study of these lodges, which carry with them the 
fascination of a new discovery, I will pass to an examination of 
other earthworks, that yet remain to testify of the habits and life 
of the people who left these well-nigh imperishable monu- 
ments of their existence. In November of isf' 9, Mr. Dean and 
myself opened the mound heretofore described in connection 
with the “Tipton Village.” This mound had been disturbed 
before we made our exploration; but by means of careful in- 
quiry among parties that witnessed the former opening, together 
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with what we found ourselves, we have been able to ascertain to 
our satisfaction the construction of the mound. We sunk a shaft 
four feet wide, by seven in length and nine in depth, as near the 
center of the mound as possible. Eight feet below the surface 
we found a layer of rough limestone, overlying which was a very 
thin layer of fine ashes. In the sides of the shaft, at correspond- 
ing heights, were other stones of similar character to those at the 
bottom. The stone was filled with the minute fossil, Pusulina 
Cylindrica. The nearest natural exposure of limestone contain- 
ing this shell is at Plattsmouth, Neb., about eight miles distant 
from the mound. Former explorations of the mound resulted 
in finding several skeletons, buried at a depth of about five feet, 
and under a course of stone. We could not learn whether the 
bodies were buried at full length or otherwise. 

The mound was made of the soil surrounding, and is remark- 
ably free from flint chips and charcoal, which might indicate 
that it was not long in building. It was built on the surface of 
the ground after laying down a course of stone, and when 
raised to the height of six feet, another layex of stone was spread 
over the mound and covered with four feet of earth. ‘Stand- 
ing back from the outer line of bluffs, perhaps a half-mile, and 
upon one of the highest natural elevations within the county, 
this mound occupies a singularly commanding situation. Every 
lodge ‘composing the group is within view. To the north, 
south and west lies the Missouri bottom and the Nebraska shore. 
Every ravine and approach to the village would be under the 
eye of the watcher on the mound. So bold and full is the view, 
that the conclusion is irresistible that its builders designed it for 
other use than merely to mark the burial place of their dead; 
and its central location in the group of lodges, that it was the 
joint work of the community, and a point of common interest. 
We partially explored two lodges of this group, cutting trenches 
from the inside of the circle across the center, and to a distance 
of six feet outside of the lodge. In one we found the black soil 
lying three and a half feet deep over the old floor of the lodge, 
and in the other two feet. At the bottom of the lodges were 
broken pottery, charcoal, a few bits of flint, burnt earth and 
ashes. Where the trench crossed the center of the lodge last 
opened, we found a conical heap of burnt earth, upon which was 
sitting a large vessel of pottery. The thrust of the spade that 
revealed the vessel destroyed it completely. Here then was the 
fire-place, about which once had gathered a home circle at the 
close of the day’s toil; for these people were no idlers, as the 
great mound in the center of their village well attests. But the 
watcher at the mound slept, and the enemy came upon the town 
unawares. The vessel over the fire tells a story of surprise—of 
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a sudden flight—or perhaps more sudden death to the dwellers 
within the lodge. 

Three miles north of Pacific City, and four miles northwest of 
the Tipton mound, and a short distance back from the outer line 
of bluffs, on the summit of a high ridge, which here takes the 
form of a “divide,” stands the largest mound that it has been my 
fortune to find. It is fully fifteen feet in hight, seventy in 
width and one hundred feet in length. Mr. W. L. Bass, of Ran- 
dolph, Ia., and Mr. C. W. Lufkin, of Glenwood, together with 
myself, made a slight examination of this mound. We dug a 
square pit, at the point determined as the center, six by eight 
feet square, and twelve feet in depth. The mound was built of 
surface soil, the same color of earth being found from the top to 
the bottom of the shaft. At intervals, scattered through the 
mound, were small chips of flint, pieces of charcoal and ashes. 
The earth composing the body of the mound was excessively 
_ hard, so that a mattock was necessary in digging; it was like 
digging in a well-traveled road, and this compactness of the 
earth was uniform. The mound is covered with small trees and 
undergrowth, which, added to the hardness of the soil, made the 
excavation slow work. At the depth of twelve feet we sunk a 
smaller shaft three feet. The exploration was very unsatisfac- 
tory, for want of time to properly examine so large a mound; 
but I intend to cut a trench through this mound next summer, 
and deepen the main shaft at least four feet. About one hun- 
dred yards southwest of the mound is a large lodge, and it is my 
opinion that other earthworks may yet be found in the imme- 
diate vicinity. This mound commands an extensive view of the 
Missouri bottom and the surrounding country, the_location being 
much the same as that of the Tipton mound. The mounds at 
the head of Indian Hollow, three in number, are small when 
compared with those before described. There is one lodge with 
the mounds. The situation is at the head of a precipitous defile, 
running back from the western face of the bluffs. The same 
commanding prospect is here again noticeable. This group of 
earthworks is four miles directly north of the large mound. I 
anticipate a grand treat at the “spring opening” of these mounds, 
which is now in contemplation. From what I have observed in 
the bluffs on the Iowa side of the river, and have been informed 
in respect to those of Nebraska, I feel justified in concluding 
that the location of earthworks among the bluffs was in accord- 
_ ance with a widely known and carefully devised plan, and will 

call attention to the following reasons for that conclusion: 

First. The association of mounds and lodges which has been 
shown to exist. 
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Second. The selection of sites for mounds at such points as 
give the best possible view of the surrounding country. 

Third. The location of the mounds with reference to a pos- 
sible system of signal stations. I do not wish to say that such a 
system can be shown, but that some evidence of such fact ap- 
pears. Before reaching a conclusion on this point, a thorough 
examination of the bluffs on both sides of the river will be neces- 
sary, together with a general study of the topography of the 
country, and comparison of the relative hights and distances be- 
tween the various mounds composing the system. 

Fourth. The mounds are not built on the outer line of the 
bluffs, but a short distance back of the same, and on “divides.” 
The outer line is much broken, and as irregular in its form as the 
drifts of snow piled up by a winter’s storm; and mounds built 
here would be comparatively inaccessible. But a short distance 
back of the outer line, the bluffs, while still maintaining a hight 
equal to, and in some instances greater than, those immediately 
adjoining the plain, take the form of “divides.” And here the 
mounds are located, as if upon nature’s highway over the rugged 
hills. So 1 am convinced that the people who built the mounds 
lived in the lodges; that they maintained a system of communi- 
cation between the various communities; that if not of the same 
family, their habits of life were similar, and their interests were 
in common. 

Some slight investigation of the Silver Creek mounds has been 
made, but of so superficial a character that I do not feel compe- 
tent to express an opinion as to their place among earthworks. 
One mound was opened at the center by a pit seven feet in 
depth. We found great quantities of red burnt earth scattered 
through the mound, with here and there an occasional lump of 
black earth, that also seemed to have been subjected to heat; 
this, with a few fragments of charcoal, comprised the contents 
of the mound. The Silver Creek mounds are but slight eleva- 
tions,and might easily be passed without notice. The situation is a 
high ridge on the eastern side of the creek, near “Lewis Mill,” 
overlooking Silver Creek Valley. I have not found any pottery 
or flint chips in the vicinity of these mounds, and lodges do 
not accompany them. Quite a numberof Indian graves are 
found scattered over the hills close by, and “corn-pits” were 
formerly found here by the early settlers. All of which tends 
to mark the location of an Indian village; still, it is quite pos- 
sible that the mounds have no connection with the other remains, 
and I prefer to consider the matter unsettled, until such time as 
a ee exploration may be made of the mounds and their sur- 
roundings. 
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One by one the bluffs of Western Iowa are giving up the im- 
prisoned fragments of history they have so long guarded. As 
the hand of civilization levels the mighty hills, it brings to light 
here and there a stray bit of former life. A life that has left 
no trace, except in the mounds that dot the landscape, and the 
scraps of flint and pottery that mark the ancient dwelling place. 
Scarcely is there an excavation of any importance made, that 
does not result in some find that testifies of man’s presence amid 
scenes that transpired when the bluffs were the shifting shores 
of an inland sea. 

The grooved and ungrooved celt, in all its diversity of form, 
size and material, is found in the neighborhood of the mounds 
and lodges by the explorer, and turned up by the plow in cul- 
tivated fields. 

A “turtle back” celt was fonud in the Fair Ground lodges, 
near Glenwood. Mr. Dean has in his collection a similar im- 

lement, found on the bluffs five miles north of Pacific City. 
th of these implements are very old, as evidenced by the 
weather marks they bear. A large grooved celt of unique form 
has been found in Taylor county, Town: and others also were 
found near Glenwood. Arrow-heads, scrapers and knives of flint 
are frequently found about the lodges and elsewhere. 

I have also a part of a rough sandstone implement from the 
“Allis” lodges. It is evidently broken at about the middle. 
When this was complete, I think it formed one-half of a pair of 
“slick stones,” which were used by placing the flat sides together 
aud grasping the pair in one hand, enclosing inside the pair the 
shaft of an arrow, which being rapidly drawn back and forth, 
was soon reduced to a uniform size and polish. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by a specimen in the collection at the State Uni- 
versity of Lincoln, Neb., which is a perfect half of such a pair 
of slick stones, and of the same material. 

The pottery of this section is abundant, though in a very frag- 
mentary condition, in the immediate neighborhood of Gis Ioliess. 
It is of a rude type, made of clay, and tempered with pounded 
stone, and sun-dried. Considerable attention was given to the 
ornamentation of their poy: curved lines, indentations and 
checker-work cover nearly one-half the fragments found. Other 
fragments have “cob marks” on the outer surface, and some show 
what may be the marks of wicker-work, once forming the model 
inside of which the vessel was made. Where “cob marked,” or 
with marks of wicker-work, no attempt at ornamentation seems 
to have been made, except occasional indentations about the 
upper edge of the vessel. 

The Fair Ground lodges are situated a short distance north of 
Keg Creek, and west of a small stream that here empties into the 
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creek. On the west bank of this little stream I found a place 
where pottery had been made. There was a great quantity of 
pottery in fragments, and amongst it pieces of stone, which when 
compared, under a glass, with the pulverized stone used in tem- 
pering the pottery, proved to be the same. 

I found this summer, at the foot of the bluffs, one mile above 
the mouth of Indian Hollow, in this county, a small flint scraper, 
the tip of the implement was just visible in the face of a per- 
pendicular exposure, and below the surface six feet. It was 
undoubtedly a worked flint implement. 

The contour of the bluff was such that no theory involving a 
recent change in its topography could be entertained. From 
the crest of the bluff down to the upper edge of the exposure, 
was a gradual slope, the inclination of which was not over thirty 
degrees. Above the exposure, covering the sides of the bluff, 
were growing trees. i 

If this scraper was covered by a “landside,” every evidence 
of such fact had been obliterated. When we remember how 
slowly changes are effected in the hills built of the bluff deposit, 
the date of its burial is sufficiently distant to startle the student 
of antiquity. 

Now, it is a fact that these scrapers are common to this 
vicinity; and they are frequently found in the neighborhood of 
lodges and turned up by the plow in cultivated fields, all of 
which lends a delightful confusion of dates, or possible dates, to 
the existence of the people who manufactured this style of 
implement. The one referred to is a beautiful pink and white 
flint. The lines of fracture are well worn away, either by use 
or weather. 

Dr. Stillman, of Council Bluffs, has in his possession two 
grooved axes, one of which was taken out of the bluff deposit 
eight feet below the surface, and one twelve feet; both of which 
were found near Council Bluffs. 

In these instances, the implements found were not accom- 
panied by other relics, nor was there any evidence that the soil 
had ever been disturbed since the original deposit. 

In 1876, at the railroad cut on the C., B. & Q. line, two miles 
south of Glenwood, there was found the greater portion of a 
skeleton of the American Mammoth—F. Americanus. The 
bones were found in the outer line of bluffs and about twelve 
feet below the surface, and at the bottom of the Loess. They 
were exhumed by Prof. J. E. Todd, of Tabor College, and are 
now in the collection belonging to that institution. 

At Malvern, nine miles east of Glenwood, and fifteen miles 
east of the Missouri River, remains of the mammoth have also 
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been found. In this instance, as in the former, the bones were 
found at the bottom of the Loess. 

In the summer of 1879, Dr. Stillman made a very interesting 
discovery, at a point one mile and a half north of Council Bluffs, 
on the Mynster Springs road, where a “cut” had been made for 
the passage of the road at the foot of the bluffs. 

His attention was attracted by ashes on the face of the ex- 
posure, and after a slight examination, he was satisfied that the 
place deserved a thorough exploration. 

In company with Mr. Burke and Mr. Jacquemin, of Council 
Bluffs, he opened the face of the bluff and found what might 
well be called a “kitchen heap.” The opening made was not 
over three feet across, and extended into the bluff about four 
feet, and was five feet below the upper surface of the soil. In 
this small excavation they found a large fragment of an elk’s 
antler; a shoulder blade, fashioned into a rude implement, 
showing marks of work and considerable use; fragments of 
bone; a pipe; a piece of deer’s antler four and a half inches in 
length, polished at one end, as though used for rubbing; several 
flint scrapers; fragments of pottery; a charred corn cob; several 
large muscle shells; a large quantity of fish bones; several large 
vertebral joints; small boulders, showing marks of fire; a stone 
“paint” pot, or mortar. This last was a rough, red quartzite, 
with a hollow in one side, in which was still remaining particles 
and marks of the paint when found. 

The location of this find should not be passed without con- 
sideration. It was situated on the western face of the bluff, 
about forty feet above the level of the Missouri bottom, and but 
a short distance from a lake that touches the foot of the bluffs, 
just north of this point. Above the “find” the bluff rises to a 
hight of one hundred and fifty feet, with a | te slope to the 
crest. Just back of the upper edge of the face of the exposure, 
there is a slight depression in the surface of the ground, which 
may mark the location of a lodge, but no investigation has yet 
been made. 

South of this point, toward the city, perhaps a half mile, 
there is an exposure, caused by cutting down the bluff for a 
brick-yard. The location is at the mouth of a hollow or wide 
ravine, which extends back into the hills for some distance. 
Here are found, under the bluff deposit from six to eight feet, 
ash heaps of considerable size, which abound in relics of bones, 
muscle shells and pottery. 

I have already sent the Academy a photograph of a vessel of 

ttery now in my collection. The place where this was 
found gives the specimen a peculiar value. A low hill one mile 

*east of Glenwood, was cut down at one side in grading a road, 
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and here the vesse] was found, under six feet of undisturbed 
bluff deposit. While no other relics were found by the work- 
men, I have since taken out of the exposure pieces of burnt clay 
and small bits of pottery. There are no earthworks near this 
find, and I have been much puzzled to account for the placing 
of these relics. 

In the foregoing I have tried to present in a group some of 
the revelations made in exploring the body of the bluffs. Each 
of these finds were accidental burials, but they form one of the 
links in a long chain of evidence, that connects the known with 
the unknown. In this way we have preserved for us a few facts 
concerning a life that reaches far back into the misty regions of 
conjecture. 

GuEwwoon, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1890. 








PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE—A SUMMARY. 


BY L. P. GRATACAP. 


At the close of the Tertiary Age, which ends the long series 
of gee epochs previous to the Quarternary, the landscape 
of 


urope had, in the main, assumed its modern appearance. 
The middle era of this age—the Miocene—was characterized 
by tropical plants, a varied and imposing fauna, and a genial 
climate, so extended as to nourish forests of beeches, maples, 
walnuts, poplars and magnolias in Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
while an exotic vegetation hid the exuberant valleys of England. 
For some time during the succeeding era, the Pliocene, these 
equable conditions were maintained, but a constantly lowering 
temperature effected noticeable changes in plant and animal 
life. The great pachyderms of the Miocene disappeared, and 
in their stead the Siberian mammoth and hairy rhinoceros 
roamed over the snow-bound continent. The redwood and 
cinnamon and evergreen oak, alive in England in the Miocene, 
were replaced by arctic and boreal forms, the creeping willow 
and dwarf birch. As the Pliocene passed away, the cold in- 
creased, mountain chains were buried beneath seas of ice, trains 
of glaciers invaded and furrowed the lowlands of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and a universal winter of the severest rigidity held 
life dormant, or restricted it within a narrow and equatorial belt. 
Moraines of immense size were piled up in hills over the land, 
rocks were transported miles from their natural home, and ice- 
bergs surrounded the coasts in frigid fleets. A great subsidence 
accompanied these climatic changes, water rolling billows-high 
over the plains of Europe, and arias, with the slow dawn 
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of milder conditions, a protracted emergence followed, memo- 
rialized now by inland beaches and river terraces. In this re- 
elevation, the drainage of waters from melting glaciers and 
overflowing rivers sculptured the country with wide and diverg- 
ent channels, rearranged the debris in hills of sand and gravel, 
and mapped the surface with those graceful inequalities which 
give to it its pictorial value. The movement continued until 
areas were exposed which are now the floors of oceans; England 
was joined to Europe, the Germanic flora occupied the shallow 
beach which is filled with the North Sea, and continental ani- 
mals passed unimpeded into the British Islands. The researches 
of Forbes would prove that Spain was connected with the 
English territory, and the flora of the latter emigrated south- 
ward, becoming imprisoned on the peninsula, when, by a second 
subsidence, these hastily formed unions were dissolved. Before 
such a separation occurs, Man crosses the field of vision, a sen- 
tient, sensible and inventive creature. 

The first infallible proofs of man’s presence on the continent 
of Europe, as far as has yet been ascertained, was along the 
banks and in the alluvial valley of the Somme. This insignifi- 
cant river has become famous, through the multiplied indica- 
tions it offers of man’s activity along its banks, in days when 
the mammoth, the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and later, the rein- 
deer, waded in its swollen waters. A narrow and shallow river, 
it rises in the highlands of eastern Picardie, and makes its way 
eastward to the English channel, stealing in a sinuous thread 
between low levels where half recovered peat lands grow verdant 
with the gardens of the humble peasantry. Low-swelling hills 
continue their undulations along its course, their bases passing 
beneath the morasses, bogs, or fields which form the narrow 
edging of the river, and their crests crowned by isolated groups of 
trees, or a neglected quarry. The rounded hills, 200 to 300 feet 
high, belong to the cretaceous period, and hold in their depressions 
pockets of tertiary formation, while alluvial mould, a brick-red 
earth, thinly covers their scraped summits. Along the river, never 
at heights over 100 feet,stretched up beyond the limits of the peat- 
bogs, swamps, or sandy shores, and lying upon the sloping sides of 
the chalk hills, are found beds of gravel, sand, calcareous mould 
and marl, overlain by a crust of clay orrubble. These beds repre- 
sent the denudation of the tertiary land, which has been over- 
turned, undermined and reassorted by the floods of the river, 
when, over a wider basin, its margins extended up the hillsides. 
Where terraces or steps exist they indicate successive beaches, 
successive recessions of the river in its shrinkage to narrower 
and deeper troughs. They are witnesses of the river’s ancient 
oscillations, frequently recording alternate invasions of the 
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ocean, and corresponding recoveries from its encroachments, as 
marine or fluviatile shells are mingled in their layers. The 
order of events in the river’s geological history was something 
as follows: The valley, first excavated to almost its present 
dimensions, was flooded over with the shifting debris from 
piles of gravel, sand, stones and earth, already accumulating 
along its banks. The stream swung right and left in its descent 
to the sea, here undermining cliffs of gravel and rearranging 
their prostrate debris, there deserting shallowing basins, in which 
collected slow accumulations of silt, from stagnant stretches, 
entombing the molluscous 'fauna in its muds, or the unwary 
quadrupeds that sought the borders of the river. The ocean 
would at times force its tides up the stream, and wide-spread 
deltas would form at the entrance of every little tributary, while 
marine deposits would mingle salt-water shells with the fresh- 
water shells that preceded it. By the slow shrinkage of the 
river and a less rapid current at the inland estuaries, beds of 
fine loam and mud would settle over the primitive deposit and 
form a secondary stratum of great local diversity, while over 
that the last surface was formed from land floods, a thin and 
variable skim of top soil. The heaps of gravel disappear in 
places, and are seldom found toward the sea-coast. The river 
here widens to its mouth, the land grows level, and the rounded 
hills sink to the low and retreating shores. In various spots 
removed from the river, deep and extensive pockets of sand and 
rolled flint, as at St. Acheul, occur where large quarries are 
excavated in the drift. Where these are found, they mark the 
past flood limits of the Somme. When swollen, it reached up 
the arms of valleys, and a network of rivers, converging towards 
this larger stream, encircled the abraded hill-tops. The last 
topographical feature to notice in such a brief survey of the 
A teag characteristics of this classic spot, is the peat lands. 

hick, broad morasses, shaking bogs and consolidated peats line 
the river for miles, reaching up beyond Amiens, and stretching 
to the sea. In heavy storms, occasional trunks of oaks, hazel, 
fir, and walnut, are thrown up upon the beach, enclosed in indu- _ 
rated peat, as if the peat land extended beyond the present 
shore, along a submarine channel, which once, upon a higher 
level, conducted the Somme to a more westerly delta. This peat 
is thirty feet deep, growing by scarcely measurable increments 
(according to Boucher de pict, 1.2 English inches in 100 
years), along the saturated lands on either side, fed by repeated 
overflows, and nourished by the drainage of the banks beyond. 
In this, remains of living mammalia, works of art of the Ro- 
man period, and, far down towards the gravel bed underneath, 
polished implements are found. It is posterior in its forma- 
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tion to the gravel beds on either side, to the implements they 
yield, and more significantly, to that primitive life whose mys- 
terious age and origin impart to the river a weird and won- 
derful fascination. 

Boucher de Perthes, though preceded in observations by Dr. 
Ravin and Dr. Picard, first systematically examined the gravels 
of the Somme peat lands and loam beds, and unearthed the 
remarkable series of implements which furnished direct evi- 
dence of man’s contemporaneity with the mammoth, the rhinoc- 
eros, the cave tiger, the cave bear, the urus, or wild cow, and 
the uncouth European bison. These implements, found thirty 
or forty feet beneath the surface, are rudely chipped from flints, 
such as occur throughout the subadjacent chalk. In most in- 
stances they are deftly coated with a white patin, a scarcely 
perceptible film, where the soluble silica has been removed, and 
the finely granulated surface disperses, the light, forming a 
white layer. They are often delicately penetrated by dendritic 
markings, so as to dispel all doubts as to their authenticity. The 
inventory of these paleolithic or unpolished flint tools would be 
meager in variety of forms, as one implement doubtless served 
their simple needs in different capacities, and a strong hatchet 
or adze would indifferently discharge the duties of a battle-axe, 
a pick, a bludgeon, an excavator or a hoe. They may be con- 
veniently classed, as: First, oval flints, 2 to 9 in. long, chipped 
down to sharp and ragged edge, and continuous or pointed, 
faced on both sides, and known as the St. Acheul ax. Second, 
pointed and heavy implements, 6 to 8 in. long, with a rude butt, 
which may have been seized by the hand or fastened by thongs 
in a wooden or bone handle. Third, rare forms, 12 in. long, 
3 in. wide, which may have served as casse-tetes, or even spades 
or hoes, for rude diggings Fourth, scrapers, used in the prep- 
aration of hides, or for cleaning bones. /%/th, curious pieces 
which simulate the forms of animals, men’s faces, birds and 
fishes, and over which M. Boucher de Perthes has expended an 
elaborate amount of eloquent surmises, hinting at their mystical 
office in religious services, or more oddly, as the letters of a 
concrete alphabet or language (Antiquités Celtiques). Siath, 
knives. Seventh, beads. 

These flints are colored according to the nature of their ma- 
trix. Ochreous argillaceous gravels produce yellow and buff 
shades, some white, with crusts of carbonate of lime, or with 
the lustrous patin or bluish gray, in less ferruginous deposits, 
and brown in others, while all have a characteristic gloss and 
polish not seen on the freshly fractured counterfeits. 

With these flints are found bones of mammals. These are 
the cave bear, wrsus spelewus, cave lion, felis spelea, hyena 
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spelea, the mammoth, elephas primigenis, hairy rhinoceros, 
rhinoceros tichorinus, wild horse, eguus caballus, the urus, bos 
primogenius, Irish deer, megaceras Hibernicus, the auroch, 
bison Europeus, and the reindeer, cervus tarandus. The cave 
bear was a powerful and tremendous creature, becoming abund- 
ant in central Europe at the commencement of the quarternary. 
Although regarded as the progenitor of the brown bear, its 
remains are found only in the earliest deposits of that period, 
and associated only with the oldest implements wherever it 
occurs with human remains. The mammoth had an extensive 
range. The northern islands of Siberia seem built up of its 
crowded bones, while its traces are found as far south as Rome, 
in Italy. M. Gaudry has shown it from the miocene of Attica, 
in Greece, and, in fact, it belongs to the tertiary fauna of North- 
ern Asia. The hairy rhinoceros, with two or three allied spe- 
cies, is found in Siberia, in England, and Central Europe, but 
never south of the Alps or Appenines. The urus, the probable 
ancestor of the wild cattle of Chillingham, occurs over a wide 
area, and comparatively modern references, as in Czesar, and the 
Niebelungen Lied, prove its recent existence. The auroch, or 
European bison, still maintains an artificially prolonged reign 
under the protection of the Czar of Russia. It occurs exten- 
sively in prehistoric remains, and Roman historians refer to its 
presence amid the German forests. The reindeer was, at the 
time under discussion, beginning his career. It multiplied, and 
its bones are so prevalent as to typify one division of the paleo- 
lithic period. With the recession of the cold zone, it followed 
the retreating ice to the inhospitable borders of the pole. 

More than the mention of the other mammalia is not per- 
mitted in our short compass, with an exceptional allusion to the 
musk-ox, ovibas maschatus. This singular bovine is now found 
only in the most northern and inhospitable confines of North 
America, wandering in herds north of 67° N. latitude, and west 
of the Melville Islands. It has no tail, as if nature, only solic- 
itous to bestow that appendage where and when useful, recog- 
nizing its lonely habitat, free from all winged torments, abol- 
ished that unserviceable member. Most of the mammals are 
extinct, and though by itself the disappearance of an animal, a 
frequent occurrence in historic periods, and of very common 
significance in local records, is no conclusive evidence of an 
extravagant antiquity. The absolute annihilation of a number, 
coupled with changed climatic conditions, and the absence of 
the bivalve, cyrena fluminalis, from the present marine fauna 
of that continent, are substantial proofs of man’s antiquity. 

Corroboration of these discoveries was soon followed by nota- 
ble explorations in the valley of the Seine, and through the 
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river gravels of England. In the valley of the Seine, and in 
the adjoining basin of the Oise, in river gravel answering to 
that o png Aleta in 1860-62, implements were found, accom- 
panied by bones of £. primigenius, EF. antiquus, rhinoceros 
tichorinus, hippopotamus major, and ovibas maschatus. In 
England, through the vast alluvial deposit, fifty miles long, of 
the valley of the Thames, incontestable proofs occur of man’s 
presence at a time when England was yet united to Europe, and 
the savage beasts who then infested the forests and plains of 
France, also moved along the river slopes of England; when the 
Somme may have completed its course through English soil, and 
the Isle of Wight had not yet been severed from its parent land. 
Flint implements have been found in the gravelly beds capping 
the cliffs of Kent in the valley of the Ouse, near Bedford, where 
they appear dist:nctly post-glacial, in Suffolk, and in the South 
of Hampshire. 

That man existed in a barbarous and absolutely primitive 
condition in post-glacial times, when an extinct and an anoma- 
lous fauna, formed from southern wanderers, H. major, F: spe- 
laea, &c., and northern immigrants, Z. primigenius, O. mas- 
chatus, &e. , possessed the land; when England was a part of 
the continent, the German Ocean dry land, and the Thames a 
tributary of the Rhine, seems now universally conceded. He 
was a hunter, a carnivore, probably, to some extent, a cannibal. 
He was, we may believe, short, robust, wary, cruel, superstitious, 
and troglodytal. He lived in caves; they afforded him natural 
shelters against the violence of storms and the incursions of 
enemies. We know little or nothing of his anatomical pecu- 
liarities. Human remains are so infrequent as to be treated 
with judicious caution, and authenticated instances are not nu- 
merous enough to permit trustworthy generalizations. He 
seems to have been long-headed—dolichocephalic. 

Whether we. may claim a still older origin for man, and place 
him amidst the inter-glacial periods, with Skertchly and Geikie, 
or even remove him, by innumerable centuries, to the miocene, 
as French writers do, are doubtful, strange and extraordinary 
surmises, certainly not yet accredited by conservative authors, 
and certainly not to be tolerated until plainly proven. 

We have said man was, in this age troglodytal, and the series 
of discoveries we shall rapidly review illustrates its application. 
In the Mountain Limestone (carboniferous) region of Bel- 
gium, along the valley of the Meuse, of the Lesse and of the 
Diissel, in similar tracts of Southern France in cretaceous beds, 
at Gibraltar, in England, Wales, Sicily, Africa and Italy, sub- 
terranean chambers are found. They look out from the sides 
of precipitous cliffs, occur as groups of caves and sometimes as 
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mere rock-shelters. Here man has left his implements, his 
bones and ornaments and the remnants of his savage meals, 
and they prove his contemporaneity with the huge mammals we 
have noticed. Dr. Schmerling, in 1833-4, examined over 40 
caves near Liege, and painfully noted each curious or important 
find, watching with an unrewarded zeal each separate exhuma- 
tion, as he stood in these bleak and unvisited recesses, his feet 
in chilling puddles of mud, and his head wet with the ceaseless 
drip of water from the roofs. His invaluable labors embodied 
in two large volumes, demonstrated the co-existence of human 
bones along with those of the cave bear, hyena, elephant, 
rhinoceros, etc., and where bones were wanting, worked flints 
supply their place. These caves in many instances are widened 
fissures, expanding into huge vaults, into which from surface 
cataclysms, through the enfilading seams, crevices and rock 
chimneys, debris of bones have been confusedly swept and 
buried intimately together, beneath a layer of. stalagmite. 
The bones appeared all similarly withered, and whether human 
or animal, indicated their coeval origin. In the caves of this 
region were found those two famous skulls, the Engis and 
Neanderthal, the latter of which, from its degraded type, the 
thickening superciliary ridges, retreating forehead, and sloping 
occiput, suggestively strengthens the arguments for our Simian 
ancestry, while the former presumably of equal antiquity in the 
much quoted words of Huxley, “ might have belonged to a phil- 
osopher or might have contained the thoughtless brains of a sav- 
age.” 

a the banks of the Vezere River, a small stream in South- 
ern France, for a distance of about ten miles, are gathered 
together a wonderful succession of stations where man has recor- 
ded a distinct advance in his ability to manufacture weapons, in 
their variety and their artistic value. These caves are in many 
instances only rock shelters where the rock has been excavated 
by frost and fallen away, leaving hoods and projecting covers. 
They are filled with traces of human occupation. Whether 
driven thither by the hostile attacks of invading tribes, inclem- 
ency of weather, or used as a refuge from a strong and inimica- 
ble fauna, they were habitually inhabited and their floors are now 
strewn with rejected parts of wild animals they pursued in the 
neighboring plains. Saws, awls, scrapers, spear heads, harpoons, 
hammers, knives and mortars, are found mingled with the bones 
of living and extinct mammals. But there has been shown by 
M. Lartet, Christy, and Paul Broca, a remarkable sequence of de- 
velopment connecting these various caves, and associating them 
with the shifting phases of the transitional ages which bridged 
the chasm between quarternary and modern times. The first 
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in time, used as a house for an early colony of these men, is the 
Moustier Cave. Here occur the Moustier lance-heads and the 
broad-backed choppers, probably used to split marrow bones 
whose succulent contents savage men prize. —The mammoth was 
then beginning to disappear. Man was then older than when 
he ranged along the valley of the Somme. Cro-Magnon follows 
in an ascending series with more various instruments, lees bulky 
and better made. The reindeer was beginning to predominate 
amidst the fauna as the mammoth and cave lion were slowly dis- 
appearing. Upper Laugerie and Gorge d’Enfer succeed, char- 
acterized by the exquisite flint weapons known as Solutré lan- 
ces, and the uninterrupted prevalence of the reindeer. Lastly, 
we find at the Lower i the Eyzies, and the Madelaine, 
proofs of invention, manual dexterity, even pictorial tact that 
crown the slow stages of growth noticed in the other caves. 
Here occur carved and inscribed batons made from reindeer 
horn, and showing that animal in combat, in flight, or so ingeni- 
ously extended as to form a convenient handle, pieces upon 
which fish and stags are represented, while ona bit of the mam- 
moth’s tusk is found a serviceable picture of that strange crea- 
ture. Barbed harpoons and arrows made from reindeer horn 
were in use, with finely smoothed needles, spoons, whistles, and 
hunting scorers. No polished implements occur amongst these 
caves, and the dog, another characteristic of later days, was not 
then domesticated, nor the sheep, goat or pig. The mammoth 
was disappearing while the horse and reindeer prevailed in in- 
creasing numbers. These prehistoric hunters were a tall and 
vigorous race, somewhat unusually endowed, occupying their 
dens all the year round, depending on the chase for their sub- 
sistence, free from the disgusting vice of cannibalism, and under 
the ameliorating influence of a milder climate gradually perfect- 
ing a low but softened barbarism. Some notion of their removal 
in time is gained, when we learn that the river bed of the Vezere 
has been elevated ninety feet by sediment since the occupation 
of the Moustier Cave, and that that elevation must have been 
completed before La Madelaine was deserted. The cave of 
Aurignac in Haute-Garonne, any detailed account of which is 
prohibited by the necessary brevity of this sketch, may have be- 
longed to this era, as the animal bones found there comprise the 
species exhumed from the remains along the Vezere, though the 
utterly upset condition of its contents when inspected by savants, 
notably Lartet, forbid definite conclusions. If Lartet’s surmises 
are correct, we have, in this celebrated instance, proof of a 
human burial attended with mortuary rites, and may also infer 
that flint knives with fragments of meat were deposited with 
the dead to nourish and assist them in the land of spirits whither 
they had gone. 
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The caves of Brixham, and Kent’s Hole, in England, in Devon- 
shire, whose exploration has been managed by distinguished 
English Archzologists, have yielded rude stone implements en- 
closed in stalagmite, and in the red earth beneath this flooring, 
bones of the rhinoceros, elephant, deer, bear, ox, horse, and teet 
of the sabre-toothed tiger (Machairodus latidens). These re- 
mains belong to an earlier period than the caves of the Vezere. 

Referred to the reindeer period, are the remains found at 
Bruniquel, by the Vicomte de Lastic, wherein marine shells 
occur as if its occupants had brought them from the coast, at 
Solutré in France, where a perfect pit of bones is found—an os- 
suary—yielding innumerable pieces of horses’ bones, many hun- 
dred reindeer and some indications of a burial upon funeral 
piles and amidst the remnants of a demolished banquet. At 
several caves at Mentone, Italy, De Rivére has found well pre- 
served human skeletons stained with iron and decorated with 
necklaces of shells. In Germany, at Schlussenreid and at 
Hohlefields, cave implements are found and fossils of extinct 
animals. Reindeer bones appear in great numbers and their 
skulls, ingeniously cleaned of superfluous parts, formed drink- 
ing cups and vessels for a rude race, who had not divined the 
art of pottery. Bear jaws (Ursus speleus,) modified into axes 
or picks, and horses’ teeth pierced for suspension upon the per- 
son, occur in great numbers, while less prevalent are bones of 
the mammoth, cave lion, urus, musk ox, wolf, fox, antelope, and 
of the white swan, now a rara avis in Wurtemburg. Remains of 
mosses of an arctic type have been detected, a very direct testi- 
mony as to the rigor of the climate. Also caves in Poland have 
been searched, yielding bones of the reindeer, cave bear, arctic fox, 
and horse in abundance, ‘but rarely those of the mammoth. 
Beneath the embattled front of Gibraltar, at various heights 
above the sea level, groups of subterranean chambers have been 
discovered, enlarged from fissures formed in the elevation of this 
limestone hill and eaten out by infiltrating streams, or as along 
its base excavated by the ceaseless gnawing of the waves. Here 
Captain Brome disinterred works of human manufacture, human 
bones and the remains of a diversified fauna. The skulls in- 
dicate Basque affinities, are dolichocephalic, and may be the 
priscan representatives of the present Kabyles of Africa. 

All these well attested discoveries, each singly an unimpeach- 
able argument, when considered together, in the uniformity of 
their general features, the consistent character of the geological 
evidence they afford, and the diverse and uninfluenced sources 
of their publication, compose a most powerful showing as to 
the great age of the human race, and indicate as well, already 
specialized ethnic characters, as though in that early time, in 
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whose dim light we insecurely discern the moving figures of men, 
races had already attained an individual existence, and the vicis- 
situdes and dangers of tribal life had already begun. Two dis- 
tinct stages of growth and social usages are identified with the 
predominance in the surrounding fauna of two distinct mam- 
mals, the mammoth and the reindeer, between which an inter- 
vening age formed a sort of zoological transition. We may con- 
clude that the men of the Somme and of the Belgian Caves were 
a different people from the occupants of the odie of the Dor- 
dogne, and these again distinguished from those of the caves of 
Hohlefelds and Schlussenried, possibly successively migratin 
hordes from various centres of colonization in the South an 
East, and so far separated in time of their European entrance, 
as to permit changes of climate and corresponding fluctuations 
in the scale of animal life. Possibly dispersed branches of one 
primal stock which appeared at the end of the Glacial Age, ex- 
panding into individualized areas on the amelioration of its are- 
tic severity. Possibly as the glaciers retreated and the continen- 
tal climate became less intemperate, the people—dolichocephalic 
—and possibly allied to the Eskimo, of the Somme, followed 
their receding steps north, and a new tide of men, tempted by 
the changed aspect of nature to visit new lands, wandered west- 
ward, encountering a fauna that was itself from similar causes 
in process of alteration. 

Along the curved and island-locked shores of Denmark, facing 
the Baltic, and on the islands of Samsée, Méen, Fiien and See- 
land, heaps of ‘shells raised up in long backs, two to ten feet . 
deep and two hundred feet at the widest, and in some instances 
one thousand feet long, have been found, and were regarded as 
accumulations of the waves. But on examination, a large edible 
oyster, such as does not occur in this neighborhood at present, 
and nowhere of such large dimensions, cockles, periwinkles of 
a similarly large type, remains of the great auk now extinct, the 
capercailzie, a pheasant of Germany no longer current in 
Denmark, bones of the urus, stag, roe, wild boar, wolf, fox, lynx, 
wild cat, marten, hedge hog, otter, dog and seal, flint flakes, 
axes, scrapers, some polished instruments, awls, chisels of bone 
and horn, and fragments of pottery were found, and their human 
origin seemed demonstrated. They are refuse heaps of prehis- 
toric men, kitchenmiddens—Kjéhkenméddings—and mark the 
stations of a remote society at the very beginning of the neolithic 
age. The waves of the ocean probably woke in over the 
present isthmus of Jutland, and the Baltic was yet salt enough to 
support a flourishing molluscous life, now greatly dwarfed in its 
brackish waters, or excluded entirely, the capercailzie fed on 
pine buds in pine forests that have now ceased to grow there, 
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while the alca vmpennis yet maintained itself against the rava- 
ges of hunters not yet numerous enough to secure its extinction. 
A fauna allied to that of modern Europe had become estab- 
lished, with the exception of the urus, and the dog had formed 
his familiar alliance with men in their advancing civilization. 
They were a maritime people, hunting the seal, searching deep 
waters in hollowed logs for fish, using polished implements, and 
hence, in the opinion of archeologists, a people chronologically 
preceding the neolithic races whom we next meet, amongst 
whom, by only a slight advance, they would be rated, as we dis- 
cover brief anticipations of their skill, whether gained by orig- 
inal invention or social contact. 

Skulls problematically referred to the kitchenmiddens, are 
small, round, with retreating forehead, and prominent supercil- 
iary ridges, and with teeth apparently “closing vice-like over 
each other, not overlapping as ours.”” Steenstrupp considers 
these heaps as the graves and refuse of fishermen, the twmuli 
we next inspect being the burial mounds of chiefs. None of 
these mounds occur on the western coast, and it seems probable 
that with the encroachment of the land on the Baltic on the 
east, the western coast lines became submerged, carrying with 
them the Kjéhkenméddings, as has occurred in the case of shell 
heaps at Goose Island, Maine, and along the shores of New 
Brunswick, or else the people never settled there, seeking the 
shelter of less exposed beaches. 








IDENTIFICATION OF DE SOTO’S BURIAL PLACE. 
BY L, J. DU PRE. 


Recently archzological researches have been prosecuted with 
unwonted zeal, even in the South. Poverty, just after the war 
between the States, interdicted the indulgence of tastes pecuni- 
arily profitless, and until broken fortunes were somewhat re- 
paired there were none devoted to curious inquiries to the direc- 
tion of which Tue American Antiquarian addresses itself. 
Southern newspapers are accustomed to descant upon every 
remarkable physical fact that marks the country’s surface, and 
now each uplifted earth-work or old burial place or wrecked 
nameless and forgotten city or stone fort is described with pains- 
taking care, even by rustic editors. Two concurrent incidents 
referred to by a Florida publication impel me to advert to this 
subject, and tell what I have seen of traces of DeSoto’s wander- 
ings in the Gulf States. 
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It is stated in this Florida newspaper that artists, employed 
by the Government to finish tasks begun by Brumide, would 
adorn the interior of the dome of the capitol at Washington 
with a picture of the burial of DeSoto. The painstaking care 
with which DeSoto’s remains were deposited in the body of a 
green tree hollowed out like an Indian canoe, the topographical 
peculiarities of the vicinage, the sinking of the heavily weighted 
coffin, the depth of the Mississippi and distance from the shore, 
the confluence near this spot of a smaller river from the west, 
are given with much accuracy of details by chroniclers accom- 
panying DeSoto’s expedition. Artists’ pencils of every land, 
through more than three centuries have exhausted genius in por- 
traying the supposed burial scene of the heroic adventurer, but 
the exact spot is not known. 

Moscoso tells that DeSoto’s burial place was at the base of 
precipitous hills, perhaps two hundred feet high. Here, at the 
water’s edge, forges were provided, vessels built, arms repaired 
and horses shod, and here DeSoto was entombed. The Missis- 
sippi flows to-day perhaps thirty miles east of this spot. Its for- 
mer channel, of DeSoto’s time, is occupied by “Old Town Lake,” 
and it is in this lake that the body of the Spaniard reposes. The 
name given the lake by Indians and then by white people is sig- 
nificant of facts to which I advert. The Spaniards built the 
“Old Town” left on the lake’s western margin at the base of 
Crowley’s Ridge, nine miles below Helena. Then the restive 
river, always moving east, changed its course and chose to run 
along the front of Gov. Alcorn’s estates in Coahoama county, 
Mississippi. The depth of the lake is that of the river, less the 
thickness of soft sediment, and DeSoto’s body, encoffined in a 
green tree, and weighted as it was and sunken in the bottom 
of the river, is to-day in the mud beneath the lake, and with 
proper appliances of wreckers’ art might possibly be recovered 
and given a proper burial in the Congressional grave-yard at 
Washington or among dead kings at Madrid. 

Twenty-three years ago I visited Old Town Lake with the late 
Gen. Pillow, who owned there, before the war, a magnificent 
plantation. Reading in the descriptions of DeSoto’s burial place, 
and of the spot at which the Spaniards were encamped while 
building boats in which to reach Mexico, I was thoroughly sat- 
isfied that the lake had been the river, and that the spot de- 
scribed by those who accompanied DeSoto would have been nec- 
essarily identified by modern writers if the Mississippi had not 
been deflected, perhaps three hundred years ago, from its original 
channel. In view of these facts I am impelled to inquire whether 
it would not be well for artists, about to expend skill and toil 
upon a great picture to endure for centuries, to visit “Old Town 
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Lake,” where hammer handles and gunstocks have been un- 
earthed, and where burnt earth and charcoal heaped up by black- 
smiths were then to be seen. 

Capt. John Cowdon, President of the New Orleans and Barrata- 
ria Ship Channel Company, though forty years a navigator of the 
Mississippi, has visited the spot of which I tell as the burial place 
of DeSoto. He had read Theodore Irving’s translations of recitals 
of facts and incidents made by those whoaccompanied DeSoto, and 
after life-long experience in wrecking sunken steamers on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, asserted the opinion that DeSoto’s 
unique coffin, with its contents undisturbed, still rests at the bot- 
tom of Old Town Lake. Why may not the task of its recovery 
be assigned him, and when it-is achieved let him become sailing 
master of an expedition to explore that terram incognitam fifty 
miles wide and extending from Cairo twelve hundred miles to 
the sea. Of this vast tract of country, of the wonders it con” 
tains, of its priceless value to the world’s civilization, because it 
might clothe the world, of its mounds, canals and aguadas, less 
is known than of the valley of the Niger. It is traversed by four 
railways, three and five hundred miles apart, and here and there, 
at remote distances from one another, common roadways, seek- 
ing the highest points, cross the swamp, and only illiterate hun- 
ters and fishermen have invaded the dense canebrakes or told of 
wonders of the lowlands, or of physical changes wrought by the 
terrible earthquakes of 1811-12. 

When I first published the fact, just after the cessation of 
inter-state hostilities, that primeval dwellers in the lowlands of 
the Mississippi drained the swamps and actually prevented over- 
flows by digging canals connecting the Mississippi with its late- 
ral tributaries, the story was pronounced incredible. In the sum- 
mer of 1861 I was with Bankhead’s light battery, at Watkin’s 
farm, not very far southwest of Cape Girardeau. Idle, and seek- 
ing excitement, I accompanied a scouting expedition to Cape 
Girardeau. Three reckless cavalrymen entered the place selling 
melons to uususpecting German soldiery then occupying the 
pretty little Gallic city. We had not gone far south from Cape 
Girardeau, following a road near the banks of the Mississippi, 
when we were fired upon from a gunboat. Our course was in- 
stantly changed. We pursued an old road leading almost due 
west, along the northern bank of a little stream. It was soon 
observed that this road along the course of the stream was up- 
heaved at least four feet, and that this elevation of the roadway, 
which crossed the drain at intervals of several miles, was surely 
artificial. We spent the second night after leaving Cape Girar- 
deam perhaps twenty or twenty-five miles from the Mississippi. 
Our host was an aged farmer. I asked who dug the canal along 
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which we had been riding through the day. He said he had 
“been preaching the gospel in these parts nigh on to fifty 
year,” but had never been able to find out. The “injuns” didn’t 
know. They said red men never worked and never dug ditches 
or built mounds. Toil, except that of the chase, was ignoble, 
and mound builders and canal makers had disappeared and were 
forgotten when Indians came to find waterways across the swamp 
connecting the Mississippi with the St. Francis and White 
Rivers. 

“Before the big shakes of 1811-12,” said the old circuit rider, 
“and before this country between the Mississippi and the White 
and St. Francis was lifted up by the earthquakes, breaking the 
canals, the water, when the Mississippi began to rise, ran out of 
it through these canals into the smaller rivers.” This supera- 
bundant water of the great river, drawn off by its tributaries, 
returned to it at Helena. Meanwhile the great volume of the 
flood, descending the comparatively direct channel of the Missis- 
sippi, had reached Vicksburg or Natchez. Overflows in this 
district of country were thus rendered impossible, except that 
those ancient people, when they proposed to enrich broad, culti- 
vated districts, opened flood gates, and slowly submerging their 
fields found them covered, when the water disappeared, with that 
deposit of fine mud that comes down the Missouri and makes this 
valley the richest and most productive in the world. “Ifthe river 
be walled in with levees,” said the old man, “ten years will not 
have passed when this soil will not produce cotton or wheat or 
corn.” Here was a lesson for that grand Mississippi river com- 
mission, always asking how not to accomplish anything. These 
canals, you will observe, not only made destructive floods impos- 
sible, but perpetuated and restored forever the matchless fecun- 
dity of this great valley. Hardly less valuable were these trans- 
verse waterways in transferring enormous crops produced by 
dense populations to cities which evidently existed ages ago on 
the sites of great commercial marts of our time. DeSoto dis- 
covered the dwelling place of Indian kings at Memphis, where 
there are great mounds, and Choteau found great mounds, as did 
the patriarchs of Cincinnati and Louisville at those points, des- 
ignating the spot on which modern St. Louis stands as the proper 
site for an imperial capital. 

I was going to say that when I first published these facts af- 
fecting the remains of Mound Builders’ toil and genius fifteen 
years ago, nobody gave credence. But book makers now tell 
the old story, and the learned world opens its eyes in silent amaze- 
ment. When I told of the existence of artificial and paved lakes 
in the lowlands opposite Memphis, venerable sages who sat around 
the hall of the Ohio building, at the Philadelphia world’s fair 
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in 1876, were wholly incredulous. When I said that a series of 
lofty mounds, from a point ten or twelve miles below Little Rock, 
had been erected at such intervals that Mound Builders commu- 
nicated with one another by signal fires, such as once blazed on 
the watch towers of Belgium, between points one hu ndred and 
thirty miles apart, the venerable sages were wholly befogged. 
They had not heard of the canals or of the agwadas or of that 
— mound on the continent a few miles below Little Rock. 

orty miles west of Memphis, on the western bank of the St. 
Francis are the remains of a great city. Everywhere along this 
river, as along the shores of the Mississippi, from Cairo to the 
Gulf, there are numberless mounds. So countless are they that 
many must have been constructed as nilometers, to show the 
height of successive floods through successive years and ages. 
But is it not singular that no allusion is made to these artifi- 
cial hillocks and hills by those who chronicled events of DeSoto’s 
wanderings in America? Is it not certain that races encountered 
by DeSoto knew as little of these mounds and of their purpose 
and builders as do dwellers in the swamps of to-day? 

An aged Indian, who said his fathers dwelt in Western New 
York, still lived in Osceola, in Eastern Arkansas, in 1849. He 
was quite eighty years old when I saw him at the home of Char- 
ley Morris (now of Atlantic Place, on the Mississippi), in Fort 
Pickering, a mile below Memphis. With this venerable Indian 
and Morris’ father, and talking of the traditions of DeSoto as 
preserved by red men, we ascended the great mound. I asked 
the old Indian “who executed this great task.” At that time 
there was another mound of great height just across the river, 
on the Arkansas shore, swept away in 1854-5 by floods of those 
years. “I cannot tell,” he answered, “I cannot tell why this was 
built and that just opposite over there.” 

“ Most white people think,” I suggested, “that Indians reared 
these great heaps of earth as tombs of chieftains.” 

“No, no,” answered the old man, “we have no tombs. You 
have plowed over the graves of my fathers. It was the misfortune 
of my race that we never toiled. We built no mounds, and there 
are no monuments or books to tell of our brave deeds. I have . 
heard old Indians say that they had heard of the terrible bearded . 
men who marched across this country many, many years 
They destroyed great numbers of Indians, going far towards the 
setting sun, fighting and destroying as they went, and as they 
came back. I used to think that these terrible white men built 
these strange hills. But I have seen too many of them. They 
are countless as the stars in that forest beyond the river, and 
older than the forests that have overgrown them and gone to 
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decay to be succeeded by other generations of great old oaks like 
those that stand about us here upon the summit of this great 
mound.” 

I published, a few days afterwards, in the Herald, a little 
Memphis paper of the period, a local article of which the above 
is a substantial copy. If the great picture of the discovery of 
the Mississippi in the capitol at Washington then existed I had 
never seen it, but I am now accustomed to contemplate its won- 
ders and blunders. DeSoto, as represented by the artist, appears 
at the base of this great mound at Memphis of which I was talk- 
ing. He bestrides a steed, fat, full, sleek and round, as if he 
had just emerged from Bonner’s or Vanderbilt’s stables. After 
a hard winter and fierce fighting, and a fatiguing march from 
Tupelo, Mississippi, DeSoto’s winter quarters, to Mem- 
phis, it is hardly probable that the Spaniards came with such 
regal pageantry and in such gorgeous apparel, or mounted on 
such a prodigious curveting steed, in the grim presence of the 
Chicasaw chieftain. To one at all conversant with the fortunes 
of DeSoto and his followers, nothing can be more absurd than 
this fancy sketch. It is needless to say that evenif absolute 
realism in such a picture be impossible, outright absurdities should 
surely be abhorred. When I have said that artists who would 
tell of thé sad, solemn burial of the resolute, daring adventurer 
should visit Old Town Lake and contemplate the holy stillness 
that broods over the motionless water and over the precipitous 
bluffs and dense, sombre, silent, overhanging forest, and when I 
have insisted that DeSoto’s burial should be painted as it was, 
and not as vague fancy represents it, I am referred to this great 
picture op the wall of the rotunda, in which I see a gaily plumed 
cavalier on a curveting steed, doing obeisance in the presence 
of savage royalty. Congressional committees having the matter 
in charge should see that the picture of DeSoto dead is not as 
‘absurd as that of DeSoto living, or as that statue of Columbus 
hard by, which makes the discoverer a god carrying the world 
“in the hollow of his hand.” 

A tasteful and accomplished woman of Huntsville, Alabama, 
Mrs. Lide Merriwether, whose productions adorn the pages of 
our choicest publications, owns a statuette, carved with infinite 
skill and painstaking care out of locust wood, almost as hard as 
marble. The pediment is of blackjack, much of the bark still 
adhering to that portion of the base left by the tooth of time. 
The knight, as represented, wears a plumed Spanish sombrero, 
and his apparel and straight, short sword is that of a Spanish 
gentleman in the days of Queen Elizabeth. This statuette is 
said to have been found in a decayed box full of white sand b 
a negro, at the base of a mound a few miles below Memphis. tt 
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was sold to Dr. Rodgers in exchange for a calico dress. Of 
course this bijou of art, only fifteen inches in height, is assumed 
to be a perfect likeness of DeSoto, and is priceless. It was made, 
as supposed, by one of DeSoto’s followers, while the Spaniards 
were in tedious winter quarters at Tupelo, brought to Memphis 
and deposited there, the ingenious wood carver expecting to re- 
cover it on his return from the West. Whatever the opinions of 
archeologists as to its antiquity and authenticity, this old statu- 
ette is surely a masterpiece of patient, toiling art, and should be 
seen by him who would fasten the memory of the form and figure 
of DeSoto upon stone and iron walls of the Federal capitol. 
Such a painter, to be employed in such a task, should first bend 
reverently, when standing at the base of Crowley’s Ridge, over 
the Margin of Old Town Lake. Its waves, driven by soft winds 
creeping up from the Gulf, sigh an eternal requiem in softly 
rippling melancholy cadences, over the mortal remains of the 
marvelous knight. 








THE TWANA LANGUAGE OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
BY REV. M. EELLS. 


To the stranger, as he first. becomes acquainted with the 
language, two peculiarities will probably appear: First, the 
broad sound of a, as in father. In one hundred and ninety-six 
words which I examined, which were taken at random, and 
which contained five hundred and thirty-eight syllables, this 
sound occurred one hundred and fifty-nine times, and it occurred 
in one hundred and seventeen of the words, that is it is found 
in nearly five-eighths of the words and in about seven-twenty- 
fourths of the syllables. English words which are adopted into 
the language sometimes show the same peculiarity; thus the 
name Patsy is sounded Pahtsy, and Boston becomes Pahs-téd. 
Second, the constant use of k, which is generally deeply gut- 
tural, marked in Major Powell’s alphabet k°. This sound occurs 
one hundred and two times in eighty-seven words, out of the 
same one hundred and ninety-six words. 

Letters.—The language contains the following consonant 
sounds: b, d, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, 8, t, w, y, ch, hw, k°, sh, h° or h 
guttural. It contains the four sounds of a in mat-mate, father 
and law, the long and short sounds of e, i, o and u, and the 
diphthongs oi and ow. 

Piural.—Nouns form their plurals in two ways: First, by the 
addition of obish; thus man, ste-bat, becomes in the plural ste- 
bat-o-bish; arm, cha-lish, cha-lish-o-bish; arrow, ta-it-std, ti-at- 
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séd-o-bish. Second, by a reduplication of the first or second 
syllable, with a slight change sometimes apparently for the sake 
of euphony; thus woman, sla-dai, becomes sil-ha-dai; eye, do- 
klais-a-but, do-kle-klais-a-bit; foot, i-a-shid, shi-a-shid. Some 
words form their plural in both ways; thus house, si-a, becomes 
si-a-ho-bish and si-ai-a; and horse, sti-a-ke-o, is sti-a-ke-o-bish 
and skut-te-a-kai-o. Some plurals are irregular, as boy, ts-chai- 
ats, becomes ki-ik-u-patl. The reduplication seems to be a 
shortened way of speaking the word twice. 
Gender.—I have learned of no way of distinguishing gender 
except by prefixing the words for man and woman. 
Possesswe Case.—This, when regularly formed, is denoted 
by inserting us-tu between the two words, as a dog’s face is 
written bos-us-tu-sko-bai-a, bos being the word for face; a dog’s 
eye, du-klai-si-bis-tu-sko-bai-a, duklaisubud, the word for eye, 
being in this case contracted. 
Adjectives.—I have found no gender among the adjectives, 
and no superlative case. The comparative case is indicated b 
prefixing the word klol, meaning more; thus ais-klol is blac 
and klol-ais-klol is blacker; kai-lib is bad and klol-kai-laib is 
worse. I have found no exception to this rule. 
Pronouns.—The possessive pronouns are: 
Mine, dis-da. Ours, sdi-a-batl or sdatl. 
Yours, is-da. Yours, is-da-lup. 
His or hers, sda-is. Theirs, sda-astl. 

In composition they are, however, generally contracted, thus: 
My house, dis-si-a. Our house, sdia-batl-sia or 

sdatl-sia. 

Your house, is-si-a. Your house, sda-lip-sia-lip. 
His house, sda-si-a-has. Their house, sda-astl-sia-has, 

In joining these pronouns with other words they are occasion- 
ally slightly varied for the sake of euphony, and this is more 
generally true with the plural and third person singular. 

Verbs.—The present tense is indicated by the prefix bis, the 
past by changing bis to ti, and the future by changing it to 
klis. The following example will show the tenses and the per- 
sons, the first person singular present meaning I am eating: 

Sing. 1. Bis-el-tla-chid. Plur. 1. Bis-tle-e-tlatl. 
2. Bis-el-tlach. 2. Bis-tle-e-tlatl. 
3. Bis-el-tlad. 3. Bis-tle-e-tlad-dtl. 


PAST, 


Sing. 1. Ti-el-tla-chid. Plur. 1. Ti-tle-e-tlatl. 
2. Tia-el-tlach. 2. Ti-tle-e-tlatl. 
8. Td-el-tlad. 8. Ti-tle-e-tlad-tl. 
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FUTURE. 


Sing. 1. K1is-el-tla-chid. Plur. 1. Klis-tle-e-tlatl. 
2. Kl¥s-el-tlach. 2. Klis-tle-e-tlatl. 
8. Klis-el-tlad. 3. Klis-tle-e-tlad-étl. 
The present of drinking is: _ 
Sing. 1. Bis-ka-chid. Plur. 1. Bis-ké-tl. 
2. Bis-kach. 2. Bis-k4-tl. 
8. ByYs-ka. 3. Bis-ka-wétl. 


In placing an object after the verb, it is connected with it by 
the particles et-te or te, I am eating meat being written bis-el- 
tla-chid-et-te-bae-its; I am kicking the man, bis-to-wi-kwa-chid- 
te-ste-bat. 

This language is spoken only by the Twana or Skokomish 
Indians, a tribe living at the head of Hood’s Canal, a branch of 
Puget Sound. It is considered by other Indians difficult to 
learn, and very few persons of other tribes understand it. 


THE SKWAKSIN DIALECT OF THE NISKWALLYI. 


In this language one of the most noticeable peculiarities is 
the short sound of i, asin but. Out of two hundred and fifty- 
five syllables, taken at random, it is used in eighty-seven of 
them, or more than one-third as many as all other vowel sounds. 
Sometimes it is used interchangeably with the short sound i and 
o, and the broad sound of a. Different persons will pronounce 
the same word tit or tut, chid and chid, and the same person 
will also pronounce it thus differently at different times. The 
letters are the same as in the Twana language, with the addition 
of j and z. 

Plural.—This is formed generally, as far as I know, by 
reduplication; thus man, stobsh, is sto-bobsh in the plural; boy, 
sto-tobsh, is sto-to-bobsh; but woman, sla-dai, is sla-di, and duck, 
h‘at-h‘at, is the same in the plural. 

The gender is formed in the same way as that of the Twana. 

Diminutives.—Most of these form regularly, thus: 

Man, stobsh. Boy, sto-tobsh. 
Horse, stiakeo. Colt, sti-tiakeo. 
River, sto-lak. Creek, sto-ti-lik. 

But some are irregular, as 

Deer, ske-gwiits. Fawn, stil-la. 
Tree, sttik-wib. Bush, s-hap. 

Adjectives.—These, as in. the Twana, have no superlative. 
They form the comparative by prefixing itl, the word for more; 
thus, black, he-tots; blacker, itl-he-tots. 

Possessive Case.—This is formed by prefixing gwis to the 
possessor and annexing the article possessed; thus a horse’s face 
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is spoken, gwiis-stiakeo s-haios; a dog’s face, gwiis-skobai s-haios. 
I know of no exceptions to the rule. 
Pronouns.—The personal pronouns are: 


I, tit-sa. 
You, dfaig-wi. 
He, tsiid-dihl. 
She, tut-teud-dihl. 
The possessive pronouns are: 
Mine, tsfi-gwa. 
Yours, tits-gwi. 
His or hers, sgwas. 


We, de-batl. 
You, gwil-la-po. 
They, tsa-he-dihl. 


Ours, sgwa-chiatl. 
Yours, sgwa-ldp. 
Theirs, sgwa-sil-gwi. 


In composition the following forms are used, alul being the 
word for house and stiakeo for horse: 


My house, tid-aldl. 

Your house, ta-dd aldl. 
His or her house, ta-a-lils. 
My horse, tiit-stiakeo. 
Your horse, ta-iit-stiakeo. 


Our house, ta-aldl chatl. 
Your house, ta-aldl-lap. 
Their house, aldl-silgwa. 
Our horse, tii-stiakeo-chitl. 
Your horse, tii-stiakeo lip. 


His or her horse, tii-stiakeus. Their horse, ti-stiakeo-sil-gwa 
Verbs.—The prefixes o or u are the sign of the present, to or 
tu of the past, and klo of the future. 
The persons are signified by suffixes thus, I am eating, etc.: 


Sing. 1. U-a-tlid-chid. 
2. U-a-tlid-chi-hu. 
8. U-a-tlid. 


Plur. 1. U-a-tlid-chutl. 
2. U-a-tlid-chil-lap. 
8. U-a-tlud-hil-gwt. 


The past tense is the same except that u is changed to tu, and 
in the future it is changed to klo. 

I am drinking is o-ko-kwa-chiid. 

Past, first person singular, to-ko-kwa chiid. 

Future, first person singular, klo-ko-kwa-chiid. 

The object after a verb is connected with it by placing after 
the verb the particle fitl, filta or tu, and after that the object. 
Contractions are, however, quite nnmerous. 

This language is spoken quite extensively by various tribes 
on Puget Sound, chiefly on the eastern side—the Nisquallys, 
Squaksons, Puyallups, Port Madisons, and with a little variation 
by the Snohomish Indians. It is also understood by a number 
of persons in other tribes and is often used by different tribes 
for inter-tribal communication. 


THE CLALLAM LANGUAGE, 


This language, like that of the Twanas, is noted for the broad 
sound of a, and it also adds the nasal sound n and ng. Out of 
a hundred words taken at random the latter sound occurs 
seventy-six times. Words which are common to it and other 
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languages generally suffer this change; thus stab, what, of the 
Twanas, becomes stang, and the proper names of places, Du-a- - 
ta and Kol-sid, of the Twanas, become Nu-a-ta and Kol-sin; 
Du-wa-mish, of the Nisqually language, becomes Nu-wa-mish; 
Di-a or Dee-ah Bay, of the Makahs, becomes Ni-a, pronounced 
Ne-ah Bay; and Qui-nai-elt, the name of a tribe on the coast, 
as pronounced by the Clallams, is pronounced by several other 
tribes Qui-dai-elt. 

Letters.—These are the same as in the Twana language; kl 
and tl are often used interchangeably, and likewise a and the 
short sound of u. 

Plurals.—These are formed by reduplication; thus woman, 
stlan-ni, becomes stlfin-stlan-ni. 

Gender.—As with the other languages mentioned this is dis- 
tinguished by prefixing the word for man and woman. 

Possssdiee Case.—This is formed first by placing the word 
chu-ul, then the possessor and lastly the thing possessed; thus a 
dog’s face is spoken chu-ul-ska-ha sats; a dog’s head, chu-ul- 
ska-ha skongi. 

Adjectives.—In this case there is no superlative and the com- 
parative is formed by prefixing the word kwa-né-hu-u, meaning 
more; thus large is chiik, larger is kwa-né-hu-u-chiik. 

Pronouns.—The personal pronouns are: 

I, nong; me, fit-sa. We, kl-nengl. 
You, nfik-wa. You, kl-nfik-wa. 
He or she, tsa. They, na-neb-tli-a. 

The possessive pronouns are: 

My, nis-kwa. Our, skwa-hl. 
Yours, un-skwa. Your, hlnfik-wa. 
His or hers, skwa-tis. Their, i-4-sha. 
But in composition the following contractions are used, though 
they vary at times: 
My dog, nis skaha. Our dog, ska-hatl. 
Your dog, fin-skaha. Your dog, fin-ska-ya-hai-a. 
His or her dog, ska-his or Their dog, ska-ya-has. 
skwa-skaha. 

Verbs.—The tense and person are shown mainly by changes 
in the termination, and can be best understood by the following 
example: I am eating. 

Sing. 1. E-tlins-in. Plur. 1. E-tlinst. 
2. E-tlins-hu. 2. E-tlinst-hwai-i. 
3. E-tlins-a. 3. Ai-e-tlin-sa. 


PAST. 


Sing. 1. E-tlin-yats-in. Plur. 1. E-tlin-yast. 
2. E-tlin-yats-hu. 2. E-tlin-yats-hwai-i. 
3. E-tlin-yats-a. 3. Ai-e-tlin-yats-a. 
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FUTURE. 


Sing. 1. E-tlin-sa-fin. Plur. 1. E-tlin-sast. 
2. E-tlin-sats-hu. 2. E-tlin-sats-hwai-i. 
3. E-tlin-sats-a. 3. Ai-e-tlin-sats-a. 

Y after the root is the distinguishing feature of the past and 
s in the same place of the future, but the third person ae 
forms by changing the root. The object is connected with the 
verb by writing after the verb the particle at and then the 
object. 

This language is spoken by the Olallam tribe, who live on 
Puget Sound, along the southern shore of the Straits of Fuca. 
Some of the Indians on the northern or British side speak a 
dialect of the same language. The Lummi Indians, about the 
northeastern part of the sound, speak another dialect. 


THE CHEMAKUM LANGUAGE, 


This is now almost a dead language, the tribe as such being 
extinct. There are only fifteen or twenty of the tribe left. 
Some of these are intermarried with the whites and some with 
other tribes, and I have been unable to find more than one pure 
blooded Chemakum left. There are two families, but they are 
not pure bloods, and are intermarried with and living with the 
Clallams, and mainly use that language. A large number of 
the words which I have collected begin with k, and quite a 
number of those which are the names of new things which were 
brought by the whites end in tl, reminding one of the Makah 
and Mexican languages. The Chemakum tribe formerly lived 
near Port Townsend, between the Clallams and Twanas, but the 
language shows no affinity to either. 

etters.—These are the same as those of the Twanas. 

Plurals.—That of dog, chi-na-no, is chi-tsin-na-no, and it is 
the only regular one I have been able to find. All the rest, as 
far as hen been able to learn, are formed by prefixing the 
word esa, many; thus boy, tsu-a; boys, esa-tsu-a. If a thorough 
study of the language were possible, regular plurals might be 
found. 

Pronouns.—The personal pronouns are: 

I, la-atl. We, ma-atl. 
You, tsé-a. You, tsé-yatl. 
He or she, 6-a-yi. They, ai yitl. 
In composition, however, with ka-posh, a horse, they say: 
My horse, ka-posh-fits. Our horse, ma-a-tla ka-posh- 
fits. 
Your horse, he-lets-ka-posh- Your horse, he-la-ish ta-ka- 
fits. posh-fits. 
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His or her horse, he-le-hfits- Their horse, he-le-cha-us ka- 
ka-posh-iits. posh-fits. 

Verbs.—I have found it very difficult to obtain anything very 
satisfactory in regard to these, as the two or three who are will- 
ing to communicate do not understand English well enough to 
obtain clear ideas of what I wished. The following example 
of the present and past tenses may give some idea, however, of 
the verbs. I have been unable to obtain the future of this verb, 
and in the few futures of other verbs which I did obtain, I 
found no regularity, nor did I feel sufficiently satisfied that they 
understood me to render the words satisfactory. 

I am eating: 

Sing. 1. A-hiis-la. Plur. 1. A-hfis-li-ma. 
2. A-hiis-li-tsa. 2. A-hiis-li-tsatl. 
3. A-hiis-tse-tsa. 3. A-hiis-li-ai. 


PAST. 


Sing. 1. A-li-hai-la. Plur. 1. A-li-hai-chi-ma. 
2. A-li-hai-tsa. 2. A-li-haich-tsatl. 
3. A-li-hai-chi-i. 8. A-li-haich-ai. 
In annexing an object I found no particle used between the 
verb and the object. 


THE SPOKANE LANGUAGE. 


These Indians live in the northeastern part of the Territory, 
and I have had no opportunity of learning personally in regard 
to the language; but from Rev. C. Eells, who was a missionary 
among them for ten years, I have obtained the following items: 

Nouns.—A few of the nouns form their plurals by reduplica- 
tion, but some are irregular, for example man, skiil-tfi-mi-hu, 
becomes in the plural skfil-sk@l-té-mi-hu; hand, kal-lish, kil-kél- 
lish; and mountain, ets-im-mo-ko, ets-im-mo-ko-mo-ko;. but 
woman, sém-ain, is pal-pil-kwi; and tree, sa-at-kl, sil-a-sil. 

The plural for Indian, skai-lu, is the same, and that of boy is 
expressed by the numeral which tells the number of boys. 

Adjectives.—There is no superlative or even comparative. If 
two horses are placed side by side, one is good and the other 
bad; but when the better of the two is compared with another 
still better, it becomes bad, and the third is called good. 

Verbs.—No person, number, mood, or tense, has been discov- 
ered. Their words for I, you, he, etc., are used in connection 
with the verb. 

Phrases and Contractions.—Phrases are very common com- 
pounded according to no rule, but which have to be learned by 
power of memory, and these in a great measure take the place 
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of grammar. In these phrases many contractions take place, 
and occasional changes of letters, evidently for the ok of 
euphony. 

THE CHINOOK JARGON LANGUAGE, 

This was formed mainly by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
about forty or fifty years ago, as a means of communication 
between themselves and all the tribes of the northwest coast, by 
whom many different langoages are spoken. It still is used by 
whites in talking with the Indians, and by different tribes of 
Indians in conversing between themselves. It is composed of 
words from various Indian languages, with many from the 
English and French. It may be said to have no grammar. 
Plurals are expressed by prefixing the numeral, specifying the 
number, or the word hiyu, meaning many; gender by = te 
the words for man or woman; the same words are used for per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns, and there is no way of eeu, 
’ person, number, tense, or mood, except by using the persona 
pronouns and the words ahn-kiit-tie, meaning long ago, for the 
past tense, and al-ki, soon, and by-by, by and by, for the future. 
It shows with how little grammar persons can get along. It is 
spoken by all tribes east of Idaho, and between California, on 
the south, to Alaska, on the north. 








THE YOUNG CHIEF AND THE THUNDERS ; 
AN OMAHA MYTH. 


Translated by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey ; and read before the Anthropological Society of 
Washinston, D. C. 

Once there was a great chief, who had many warriors, and also 
an abundance of possessions. He had one son, who was very 
lazy, spending his time in eating and sleeping. He did not asso- 
ciate with the men, and he would not speak toa woman. This 
troubled his father, who said to him, “My child, why do you 
not act likea man? Men go about, they travel from place to 
place; they sometimes die away from home. If you would do 
so, I would be very glad, even though you were to die and be 
buried in a strange land. I also wish you to take a wife.” But 
the son made no reply; he was sad for some time. 

At length he said, “Father, I wish to live in a lodge by myself. 

Let my mother make a lodge and also a bed for me. I do 
not wish any one to enter the lodge.” So the lodge was made, 
and the young man entered it. There he lived for four years, 
fasting and sleeping, speaking tono person. Once in a while he 
took very small supplies of food and water, brought to his lodge 
by his mother. 
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And it happened, while he fasted, that he thought in his 
heart, “Let me see: I will wear a garment made of scalps.” 
And a Wakanda or spirit tuld him that he should do whatever 
he desired. “ You shall go on the war-path. Soon after you 
leave home, you will reach the lodge of an old-man Thunder.” 
And he told the young man what to do, promising him the gar- 
ment of scalps. Then the youth called to his father, and asked 
him to send for some ofthe young men, as he wished them to 

with him on a journey. 

So all the men of the tribe were assembled, and the young 
chief selected his associates. They were a very large company. 
He told them that they were to go with him on the war-path, 
which gave them great pleasure. In four days they started on 
the war-path. 

At length they came to an old man who was very poor. He was 
a Thunder, but none of the party knew that but the chief. And 
they pitied him, saying, “ Let us give him some of our robes and 
other goods.” They did so. Then the old man said, “ You think 
that you have been kind to me. I will be kind to you. I will 
speak to you about something.” When he had said this, a coy- 
ote, which was the servant of the old man, and which stood at 
the door, gave a wink to the chief, who followed him out of the 
lodge. Said the coyote, “ When he tells you to choose one of 
the four sacred bags, take the old otter skin. All are good, but 
that is the best.” Then the chief and the coyote re-entered the 
lodge. And the old man said again, “ You have been kind to 
me; and I will be so to you. Which of these four sacred bags 
will you take? If you wish to return with scalps, etc., in half a 
day, take the swallow bag. If you select the hawk, you will 
return in two days with your booty. Should you desire to be 
away a little longer, take the third. This otter-skin one is good, 
but it is old and worn.” And grasping the otter-skin, the chief 
said, “ Notwithstanding that, grandfather, I will take it.” And 
the old man was in a bad humor, and scolded his servant. “ He 
has told about it.” 

“No, grandfather,” said the chief, “he did not tell me. I 
chanced to decide so.” And the old man gave him a wooden 
club with the otter-skin bag. ‘“ Whatsoever the owner of the 
otter-skin bag wishes to do, he does it spite of all difficulties. It 
kills a great many people. If you wish to kill all in any place, 
whirl this club around your head four times, and at the last time, 
say ‘Kau!!’ It will make thunder.” The old man knew what 
the chief desired. 

Four days after they met him, the chief sent out four scouts. 
Returning, they said, “ War-chief, we have seen many lodges.’ 
“ Warriors, that willdo.” When they reached the village, they said, 
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“ War-chief, we have come to the village. “QO, my warriors, I 
am not seeking that.” There were similar occurences on three 
successive days. On the fourth day, he sent out scouts again, 
saying, “ Warriors, should one of your grandfathers be there, 
do not kill him.” And the men met a buffalo. After some dis- 
puting, one shot it. And the buffalo killed him. The survivors 
reported this to their chief, who said, “ Did I not tell you to 
beware of harming your grandfathers.” 

On reaching the body, they buried it, and passed on. The 
next day, after a similar warning, the scouts attacked a big wolf. 
Again one was killed. The third day, one was killed by a 
grizzly bear. And the fourth day, they came to the end of the 
sky, which passes up and down, very rapidly. It went down 
each time into a deep chasm in the earth. And the chief said, 
“ Warriors, beware least you fear it. Let us cross to the other 
side. Let us leap across the chasm.” He was the first to jump 
over and the rest followed. One failed, and the end of the sky 
carried him down into the earth. “Come, warriors, let us go,” 
said the chief, “if we wish to be warriors, we must expect to die.” 

So they went, and went, for days. At last they saw a very 
high hill, and a dense cedar forest. “ Well, warriors, we are 
going thither. We will then return home.” The men had be- 
come tired of journeying so far. And four scouts were sent 
from camp. And when they reached the place, they saw smoke, 
but no lodge. It was not till the fourth day that the scouts for 
that day found the lodge, which they all entered. And there 
sat a very aged man with an unusually large head and plenty of 
white hair. The old man thought, “Though my brothers may 
have much trouble by going to so great a Silanes hunting for 


game, some men have brought themselves se yr into this lodge, 


where I can kill them with ease.” The chief thought, “Whew!! 
I have said I will have a garment of scalps. I think that this 
is the very thing. I will-have it.” By and by another old man 
entered, bringing a black bear. 

This old man too had a large head, and his hair was very red. 

Then came another old man with yellow hair, bringing a buffalo. 

The fourth old man, who had blue hair, brought the body of 
@ man. 

And he who had red hair said, “ Brother, have these men 
eaten?” 

“ No, they have not eaten. Cook ye for them, and cook slices 
(or ring-shaped slices) of squash,” said the one with white hair. 
And they cooked the dead man’s ears for them. “We do not 
eat such things,” said the chief. “ If you do not eat such things, 
what do you eat?” said the old man, pretending that he thought 
they did not like sliced squash. “Cook ye fine sweet-corn Yor 
them,” said he, meaning lice. 
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And when the chief saw what it was, he said, “ We do not eat 
such things.” And one of the Thunders said, “ Let them cook 
the bear and buffalo for themselves.” And the men were very 
joyful. Having done their own cooking, they had pleasure in 
eating. Then it was night. 

After the meal, the old man with white hair said, “ My grand- 
child, when a man travels, he has many things to talk about. 
Tell about yourself.” “True, grandfather,” said the chief, “you 
are grown, and an old man, so you must know a great many 
things. So you can tell about yourself first.” “Well, grand- 
child, though I am an old man, I have nothing to tell about my- 
self; but I will tell you a myth. 

“Once upon a time, grandchild, there was an old man; and 
he lived in a lodge with his three brothers. And his brothers 
went to a distant part of the country to hunt game; but they 
returned home at night. And once when the old man was the 
only one taking care of the lodge, a number of people entered 
it. And the old man sat and thought, “Though my brothers 
have undergone much in traveling so far after game, I will kill 
a great many persons right at home.” 

And he said, “ Come, grandchild, now is your turn.” “Yes, 
grandfather, let me tell a myth. Once there was a chief who 
had several tribes under him. And he had a son, who was very 
lazy. Though his father frequently urged him to travel, he 
would not heed him. He had not the least desire to do anything. 
By and by the son said he was going to fast. So his mother 
made him a lodge. As he fasted, he thought as follows: ‘ Let 
me see: I will wear a robe of scalps.’ And the son went on 
the war-path with a great many followers. And there were four 
old men who lived together. And the young man and his party 
went thither. And when they arrived at the lodge, the young 
leader sat thinking, ‘I have said, I will wear a robe of scalps. 
Truly, this is a good robe; I will have it.’ One of the old men 
had white hair; one had red hair; the third had yellow hair; 
and the fourth, blue hair.” 

And the old man laughed at him, “Ha! Ha! Ha! My grand- 
child, has, I think, guessed the very thing.” That night the 
chief lay with his eye peeping through a hole in his robe, as he 
wished to watch the old man. He told his followers not to 
sleep. And while they were lying, the first old man lifted his 
head very cautiously and looked at the (supposed) sleepers. At 
last the old man seized the hammer. But at that moment the 
chief sprung to his feet, whirled his club and at the fourth time, 
said “ Kau!!” and killed all four of the old men. “ Warriors, 
arise, and take the hair of all. Take each scalp in one piece.” 
Then they went home. When they reached the end of the sky, 
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the chief told the warriors to precede him and jump over. He 
went last of all, and running very fast he made a flying leap, 
bringing up the man from the ground, and reaching the other 
side with him, both being alive. Then ariving at the grave of 
the man killed by the bear, he did in like manner. He ordered 
each of his followers to jump over the grave in succession. He, 
himself, was the last to jump; and as he did so, up came the 
man alive again. 

The next day they came to the grave of the man who had 
been killed by the wolf. He was restored to life in a similar 
manner, and so was the man killed by the buffalo. Thus it hap- 
pened that he went home with all his men. As they returned 
they saw the many villages that they had reported to their chief 
on their former march. “ Well, warriors, you too shall wear 
robes of scalps,” said the chief. So he killed whole villages by 
whirling his club around his head. He killed altogether the 
people of four villages, and gave to each of his friends enough 
scalps for a robe. 

And they reached their own village. And all his villages 
made him head-chief. And he governed them. 








SYMBOLICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY REV. 0. D. MILLER. 
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We have no sympathy with that extreme abuse of the prin- 
ciple of symbolism, in the explanation of antiquity, which was 
so common with Orientalists of half a century ago, and which 
has created such a powerful reaction, giving rise to the opposite 
extreme, with the majority of investigators of the present period. 
There is no principle, perhaps, so liable to abuse as that of sym- 
bolism in the interpretation of the ancient systems, in the 
employment of which, therefore, it is so necessary to adhere 
constantly to the solid ground of fact, restraining all tendency 
to mere speculation A gece ors statement. The strictly 
scientific method and treatment are the only safety in Oriental 
studies. The habit of mere oracular statement, so often indulged 
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in by modern writers, wlio rarely condescend to cite the proof 
of their announcements, only excites the indignation of all 
sober, thorough students. But, on the other side, there was such 
a thing as symbolic art in antiquity, and those in our day who 
practically ignore this fact will never get at the truth that lies 
hidden in the ancient systems. Their intense literalism, never 
going beyond the crude, exterior symbol, leads them continually 
to do injustice to the intelligence and moral status of the ancients. 
There was employed, for instance, very extensively, and from a 
high antiquity, a system of symbolic geography; and the ab- 
sence of the knowledge of this fact has given rise to many 
erroneous conclusions respecting the actual geographical infor- 
mation of the ancients. It is proposed in this article to group 
together some of the more important facts pertaining to this 
symbolico-geographical system. 

A notable instance of the prevalence of such a system,and in very 
early times, is afforded by the cuneiform inscriptions, especially 
the old astrological texts of the elder Sargon. M. F. Lenormant 
thus alludes to it: , 

“We have noticed already the system of geography, essentially 
symbolical, and inspired by religious conceptions, which plays 
a fundamental role, in the Book of Astrology, written and com- 
piled by the orders of Sargon (Sar-gina) the Ancient, nearly two 
thousand years before our era. He considers the country of 
Akkad (Bib. Accad), or Chaldea, as situated at the center of the 
universe, and surrounded by four other countries, which cor- 
respond exactly to the four cardinal points: Z/ama (Bib. Elam) 
=Kast; Martu (Phenicia)=West; Gutiwm (Bib. Goim)= 
North; and Subarti=South. See particularly upon this sys- 
tem the fragments of a tablet, where twelve stars preside over 
the destinies of each of these regions.”! 

The tablet here cited is well known to Assyriologists. It is 
very fragmentary, containing only one of these lists of stars in 
a perfect state. It is entitled, 12 Mul-mes Mat Martu-ki, “The 
12 Stars of the Country of Phoenicia.” The phrase mat martw- 
ki here does not refer to the western sky, and there to the stars 
of the west, but to the country (mat) of the west; that is, 
Phenicia. This is proved: First, from the title, 12 Mul-mes 
Mat Akkad-ki, “The 12 Stars of the Country of Akkad.” The 
term mat denotes “country” here as much in one instance as in 
the other. Second, from the fact that the 12 stars of Martu-ki 
present an actual zodiacal arrangement, a regular calendar, open- 
ing with the sign Gemini, or the zodiacal Twins. We make 





- 3 Fragments Cosmogoniques de Berosé, p. 321. For the tablet, see 24d Rawl. Pl, 49, 
‘o. 1. 
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these remarks since this tablet has been often very erroneously 
understood. ? 

Returning now to the system of symbolical geography, which 
centered in Akkad, the capital of the country ruled by the 
ancient Sargon, we find a peculiar arrangement, properly illus- 
trated by Fig. 3, at the head of this article. The inclosed 
square, with the sides oriented, or facing the cardinal points, 
denotes the position of Akkad, conceived as situated precisely 
in the center of the world, and as surrounded by four other 
countries located in the direction of the four cardinal regions. 
The interior limits of these four countries, joining upon Akkad, 
are supposed to be definitely known, while their outer bound- 
aries, being unknown, are not represented in our diagram. As 
will be seen, Fig. 3 represents the least wnit of all geographical 
divisions, like the parallels of latitude and longitude on our ter- 
restrial maps; it is the least unit, also, of all territorial divisions 
and all centuriations or groups of like squares. This scheme of 
geography, of which Akkad constituted the center under Sar- 

on’s reign, prevailed very widely in antiquity, as we shall see 
sat 8 But another scheme, equally primitive and prevalent, 
was that of nine regions, represented by Fig. 4, consisting of 
nine identical squares. It will be seen that Fig. 4 is the same 
as Fig. 3, except that the outer limits are all defined, the corners, 
representing the intermediate points of the compass, all carried 
out. The two schemes are thus closely related. 

But Fig. 4, with nine squares, and in which the nine digits 
are 60 arranged as to foot up fifteen in whatever direction they ‘ 
are added, is given by Dr. Bahr as of Hindu origin in his 
“Mosaic Cultus. "8 As the author states, it was called the “Mys- 
tical Square,” or “Planetary Seal,” and it was intended to repre- 
sent the Cosmos, or “Macrocosm,” while the figure of a man 
engraved upon it denoted the “Microcosm.” The number five, 
in the central square, symbolized the “ Soul of the World,” while 
the other numbers denoted the eight elements, four male and 
four female. It must have been, we think, ‘that these eight 
squares, surrounding the central one, were often put for the 
eight regions; since the eight regions, celestial or terrestrial, are 
frequently alluded to in the Hindu and Persian sacred books. 





2. The Assyriologist who ee inspects this tablet will see that the month Tul-ké, 
which is the seventh, is adjusted © first line of the tablet, to the star Ni-bi-ru, in the 
third column of stars. Nour the star Ni-Otru in adie Wp igd ae wel pee a Tul-ka, in 
the list of the twelve names of our tablet (8d a Pl. 53), w arrangement is 
known. This fact shows that, in our tablet Seoul eilasie of seman sae iene 


qa, 


and it may vom been primitivel 
the Pho Pheenicians. 


8. Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, i., p. 158, 
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But these regions were often represented by 2% lines crossing 
each other, instead of by identical squares. In such case, the 
central square being reduced to a point, the two schemes of 
division would include four and eight instead of five and nine 
regions, and this mode is represented by Figs. 1 and 2, at the 
head of this paper. With the foregoing explanations we are 
now prepared to introduce other instances of the prevalence of 
a symbolical geography among the nations of antiquity. 

In nearly all the brick inscriptions of the ancient Chaldzan 
monarchs they take the title of “King of the Four Regions,” in 
allusion to this system of symbolical geography. Thus an 
inscribed brick of Amer-Akw bears the title, Ungal an ubda 
sana-ba, “King of the Four Regions of Heaven,” or, perhaps, 
the “Four Divine Regions,” for the phrase is preceded by the 
determination an, “heaven, God,” etc. This title, certainly, 
cannot be.construed of the “four races,” nor of the “four lan- 
guages,” as has been sometimes done. The same must hold true, 
we think, of the corresponding Assyrian’s kib-rat ar-bair, the 
“four regions.” We learn from these data that the elder Sargon, 
nearly 2000 years B. C.,only followed the customs of the old Acca- 
dian kings, who had ruled at a much earlier epoch. Indeed, we 
are able to trace these symbolico-geographical notions to the 
primitive times of Nimrod. It is now generally understood 
among Assyriologists that the four cities of Nimrod’s kingdom 
formed a kind of mystical tetrarchy. Referring to upper and 
lower Chaldza, Rev. G. Rawlinson remarks that: 

“In each of these districts we have a sort of tetrarchy, or 
special preéminence of four cities, such as appears to be indi- 
cated by the words, ‘The beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.’ 4 

M. Lenormant also regards this scheme as the prototype of 
Sargon’s system, centering in Accad.® It can hardly be doubted, 
we think, that the four cities of Assur (Gen. x:11), Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Resin and Calah, formed also a mystical tetrarchy. 

We seem to have in Elam, and certainly in Aram, of the 
Mosaic account, centers respectively of groups of five countries, 
like Accad in Sargon’s scheme. In Bomberger’s condensed 
translation of Herzog’s Protestant Rnepelopesdia, Homes remarks 
under the name Aram, that “Aram appears after Elam, Assur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, as Shem’s fifth son; and his sons are, Uz, Hul, 
Gether, Mash. Now Tuch interprets these four names as the 
termini of the Arameans; Uz, the southern, against the Edomites 
and Arabs; Hul, the western, against the Canaanites; the un- 
known Gether (probably Gutiwm, Bib. Goim, in Sargon’s sys- 





4. Five Monarchies, i., p. 15. 
5. Frag. de Berose, p. 323. 
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tem), perhaps the eastern, against Elam and Assur; lastly, Mash, 
undoubtedly the northern, against the Japhite Armenians.”® 
We see here that Aram, like Accad in Sargon’s scheme, forms 
the center of five divisions. Elam, also, is associated with four 
other names, Assur, Arphaxad, Lud and Aram (Gen. x: 22), and 
it is not improbable that these formed still another symbolical 
group. It is remarkable that Accad and Aram are terms each 
signifying “highland,” and Dr. Delitzsch attaches the same 
sense to Hlam. It is singular to find so many countries with 
which this notion of “highland” was connected. We shall dis- 
cover the occasion of it when it is shown that this system of sym- 
bolical geography was a traditionary inheritance from the great 
Asiatic Olympus, the Meru of the Hindus, the conceived first 
abode of man, and with which a similar geographical scheme 
was associated. Thus, Accad and Aram, as “highlands,” as 
conceived geographical centers of the world, surrounded by four 
countries exactly oriented, merely replaced the Paradisiacal 
Mount of the east as the original “highland” in the symbolical 
and religious sense of the term. 

Having shown the extensive prevalence of this system of geo- 
graghiaal ideas in western Asia, we proceed to trace the exist- 
ence of similar notions among other Asiatic nations. M. Lenor- 
mant, following M. Obry and other critics, demonstrates that 
exactly this method of grouping four countries around a central 
one, all of them having reference to the cardinal points, was 
common to the Aryans of India and Persia, and he remarks 
thus: 

“We know that for the Aryans of India this systematic division 
of the vast region, where they had established themselves, was a 
reproduction of their symbolical and legendary conception of 
the world itself, divided into four great islands or continents 
(maha-dwipas), grouped in the direction of the cardinal points, 
around the central continent (madhya-dwipa), where Mt. Meru 
elevated itself, watered by four rivers descending from it.”” 

Finally, after citing various examples, M. Lenormant observes 

ain: 

“To find the origin of the analogy so direct, or better, the 
identity between the 2 system in the ancient book of 
astrology of the Chaldsans and these conceptions of India, it is 
necessary to go back to the common source of primitive tradi- 
tion respecting the terrestrial paradise, considered as a plateau 
of a square figure having tts sides turned to the four cardinal 
points and surrounded by four other countries also facing the 
cardinal regions. ® 


6. Prot. Encyc.,i., p. 227, Cf. Tach, Comt. Genesis, 24 Aufi., p. 204. Mash, here, is 
undoubtedly Masis. Ararat, in Armenia, was formerly called Mt. Masis. 

7. Fragments de Berose, pp. 321, 322. 

8. Ibid. 
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M. Obry, following the language of tradition, describes this 
sacred Mount of Paradise, conceived as a mountain plateau of 
an immense elevation, in exactly the same terms, namely, as 
having a square figure, its sides oriented and surrounded by four 
other countries, also oriented. We see here that exactly the 
same symbolico-geugraphical ideas associated by the elder Sar- 
gon with his capital, Accad, is connected with the traditional 

ount of the East, reputed first abode of humanity, and M. 
Lenormant is undoubtedly justified in tracing the origin of these 
notions to this sacred mount. Thus, as before remarked, Accad, 
as “highland,” replaces in this system the great Olympus of 
Asia. This symbolical geography, inspired by religious concep- 
tions, as M. Lenormant has well observed, originally centered in 
that traditionary abode of primeval humanity from whence the 
system had been inherited by the various nations of antiquity. 

But the scheme of nine divisions, represented by Fig. 4, or 
the mystical square, was also associated by the Hindus and other 
peoples with the sacred Meru. The Vishnu Purana, in setting 
forth the geographical system of the seven Dwépas, or insular 
continents, says: “Jambu-dwipa is in the center of all of them, 
and in the center of this continent is the golden mountain 
Meru.”*® “TI have thus briefly described to you, Maitrega, the 
nine divisions of Gambu-dwipa.”1° Thus, among the seven 
Dwipas, comprehending the entire earth, Jambu-dwipa is the 
central one, and exactly in the center of this, corresponding to 
the central square and the number five in the planetary seal, 
representing the Cosmos, the sacred mountain Meru elevates 
itself, the conceived first abode of man. We see here that this 
sacred mount was thought to be located exactly in the center of 
the world, and that it constituted thus the center of the entire 
system of the symbolical geography of the earth. It was repre- 
sented by the central square and the number five in the plan- 
etary seal, the number five, as before stated, being regarded as . 
symbolizing the soul of the world. Here, centering in this 
sacred mount, was to be found the least unit of all geographical 
or territorial divisions. It was the conceived point of departure 
of all latitudes and longitudes. Accad, Aram and all the other 
“highlands” of antiquity, were but reproductions, traditionary 
inheritances from this primitive “highland,” this Olympus of all 
Asia. As this was the conceived center of the world, such was 
the case also with its various reproductions. Accad, as already 
stated, was thought to be located exactly at the center of the 
universe. Similar notions were associated at a later period with 
Mount Zion in Jerusalem, with the Mahommedan Mecca, and 


9. Vishnu Purana, Wilson’s Trans , p. 166. 
10. Ibid, p. 178. 
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other sacred localities. Such ideas were no indications of the 
ignorance of the ancients; they were symbolical and traditionary 
conceptions, inherited from the sacred Mount of Paradise. _ 

But we note the fact here that these symbolical notions Baa 
vailed at a very early period among the Chinese. Dr. Bahr 
states the following: 

“The entire earth was divided into nine countries; the Em- 
peror was styled the Regent of the Wine Earths, and the highest 
officers of state, the Mandarins, were divided into nine orders. 
The entire kingdom was divided into nine provinces, each of 
which had its ruler; but the middle province, Ki, was governed 
by the Emperor in person, and the palace was located in the 
center of this province.!! 

M. Obry shows that the Chinese had inherited also the scheme 
of five divisions, connecting with a central mount, around which 
were grouped four other mountains, in the directions of the 
cardinal regions.1? The Hindus are known to have located four 
abutting or supporting mountains, always in the direction of the 
cardinal points, around the central mountain Meru, and no doubt 
exists that the Chinese derived their symbolical notions from 
this common source. The division of China into nine provinces 
and the symbolical conceptions connected with them, as repre- 
— the nine earths, date from a high antiquity. The loca- 
tion of the palace in the center of the middle province, Ai, was 
undoubtedly in reference to the situation of Mount Meru, at the 
center of Jambu-dwipa. 

Sufficient evidence has been now presented to establish the 
fact of the wide prevalence in antiquity of a symbolical 
graphy, the origin of which was to be traced to the sacred 
mount, the reputed abode of the first human pair. Our next 
attempt will be to show that this geographical system proceeded 
originally from the Temple, whose fundamental idea was derived 
from the radical Zam or Tem, “to cut, to divide.” In a previous 
article on the “Pyramidal Temple,” it was shown that the Pyra- 
midal Temples of the Euphrates valley were to be regarded as 
imitations, as artificial reproductions of the Paradisiacal Mount. 
In connection with this fact, note the peculiarities of Fig. 5, at 
the head of the present article, which is the hieratic form of the 
cuneiform character Mal, or Z, “house, temple.” On the left 
is seen the group of nine squares, corresponding to the planetary 
seal, whose symbolism has been already explained. But for the 
full explanation of these matters we have now to study the 
“Augurial Temple,” so-called of the Etrusco-Romans, and the 
system of land divisions which proceeded from it. But first a 
remark or two from Dr. Bahr, as follows: 


11. Symbolik, etc., i., pp. 12, 13, notes. 
12. Du Berceau, etc., p. 48. 
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“It is a conception not at all peculiar to the Hebrews, but 
common to all the (ancient) nations and inseparable from their 
notion of God, even, to represent the world as a building or 
house of the Deity, and the heaven as his especial dwelling- 
place. The universe, but in a special sense the heaven, is the 
real, true Temple, built by the Deity himself, and this as the 
original Temple constituted the model, the archetype of all those 
constructed by man. This symbolical character, which attaches 
generally to the sacred edifice, lends significance to the details 
of its description, and it affords for us, likewise, a better explana- 
tion of its order and arrangement. It falls principally into two 
chief divisions, of which one (the Holy of Holies) takes in a 
special sense the name of the whole—the dwelling, the house, 
or the tent of God. With the Hebrews, accordingly, of the two 
divisions of the creation itself, the one, the heaven, was regarded 
as the peculiar abode of the Divinity. By analogy, therefore, 
it is necessary to regard the especially so-called dwelling (Holy 
of Holies) as an image of the heavens; while the court cor- 
responded to the other chief division of the world, or to the 
earth.”18 

In fact, Dr. Bahr illustrates the fact at great length and 
places beyond doubt that, in all antiquity, creation was con- 
ceived as a temple, and the temple as an image of creation, and 
the notions of both proceeded from the fundamental idea of 
division in this root, Zam, or Tem. However, this was not the 
heaven and earth in general, as Dr. Bahr supposed, but the 
traditional heaven and earth as known to the first men and as 
associated with and united by the Paradisiacal Mount. Here 
was the original cosmos and here all the cosmogonies primitively 
centered.!4 Compare here the facts developed in the previous 
eo on the “Pyramidal Temple.” Now, as regards the 

ae Temple of the Romans, Dr. Wm. Smith remarks: 

he augur went out before the dawn of day, and, sitting in 


an open place, with his head veiled, marked ont with a wand 
the divisions of the heavens. Next he declared in a solemn 
form of words the limits assigned, making shrubs or trees, called 
tesqgua, his boundary on earth, corresponding to that in the sky. 





18, Symbolik, etc., i., pp. 78-79, 94-95. 

14. Dr. Bahr proves abundantly that the Hebrews, Romans, and nearly all the ancient 
peoples, regarded creation as a er and the temple as an image of creation, or of the 
commen the two chief divisions of the temple mting the two chief divisions of the 

or the heaven and the earth. But Dr. Bahr’s great error here, held in common 
with with all writers of his od, was, that the heaven and earth intended regarded the entire 
expanse of the sky and the entire earth's surface. In t of fact it was the traditional 
heaven and earth, centering in the Paradisiacal Mount, which was _ referred to, 
and it was in tong mount ¢ even that the — cosmogony centered. ere was symbol- 
ism at the base these notions. vision, from the root Tem, to “divide,” like the 
Hebrew Bara ( a5 3); Gen. " 1, was - the bottom of all (Bara, “to cut, divide,” thence 


“to create by cu 
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The ¢emplain augural, which appears to have included both 
(the celestial and terrestrial spaces defined), was divided into 
four parts.”15 

Note here that the Augurial Temple includes both a celestial 
and terrestrial space, regularly bounded, the two placed in 
direct relation to each other. The number of like squares into 
which these spaces were cut up varied with different peoples. 
We pass now to the system of land divisions, on which Dr. 
Smith observes that: 

“As partitioners of land the Agrimensores were the successors 
of the augurs, and the mode of limitatio (divisions) was de- 
rived from the old augurial method of forming the templum. 
The word templum, like the Greek temenos, simply means ‘a 
division” * * * The directions were always ascertained 
according to the true cardinal points. * * * In the case of 
land surveying the augur looked to the south, for the gods were 
supposed to be in the north (on the summit of Meru, which 
penetrated the heavens at the pole), and the augur was consid- 
ered as looking in the same manner in which the gods looked 
upon the earth. Hence the main line in land surveying was 
drawn from north to south, and was called cords, as correspond- 
ing to the axis of the world. The line which cut it (at right 
angles) was termed decumanus, because it made the figure of a 
cross like the numeral X (+). These two lines were produced 
to the extremity of the ground which was to be laid out, and 
parallel to these were drawn other lines, according to the size of 
the quadrangle required.”!® 

Herr H. Nissen, in a critical work on the Temple, referring 
to the method of land divisions, remarks: 

“The limitatio (division) proceeds from the cardinal regions, 
a line drawn from east to west, cut by another at right angles, 
drawn from north to south, forms the basis of the system. The 
first or common form of the limitation (division) is the centuria- 
tion, or division into like squares.”!7 

For the reason that any space, divided into squares, according 
to the cardinal regions, was thereby constituted a Zem, or Tem- 
plum, a city or town thus divided became a temple. So the 
entire territory belonging to the State, being divided into pro- 
vinees, all lines of division following the direction of the 
cardinal regions was likewise regarded as a temple. All these 
divisions, whether of the town or city, or of the entire public 
domain, centered in the capital and in the national temple. 
Thus an expansion of the divisions of the temple constituted 

15. Dic, Gr. and Ro. Antiq., Art. Auspicium. 


16. Ibid, Art. Agrimensores. 
17. Das Templum, pp. 1, 20. 
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those of the town, a further expansion formed the divisions of 
the soil, a still further expansion formed the divisions into pro- 
vinces, and, finally, an expansion of the last constituted the 
geographical divisions of the earth itself, which corresponded to 
those of the heavens, all based upon the directions of the 
cardinal regions. The cosmos itself, therefore, by virtue of 
these divisions, became a great temple, from the root Tem, “to 
divide.” The relation of these ideas to the series of diagrams 
at the head of this article, and their full significance, will be 
now clearly perceived by the reader. There can be but little 
doubt that the Etrusco-Romans derived these doctrines from the 
Valley of the Euphrates. M. Lenormant, treating upon the 
augurial science of Chaldsea, compared with that of the Etrusco- 
Romans, observes: 

“All these analogies are such that they tend to make us see 
in the Etruscans the disciples and direct inheritors of the aus- 
pices and divinations practiced by the doctors of Chaldsa.and 
Babylon.!® 

That the Babylonians had employed the same methods, had 
inherited the same notions, is seen from the Fig. 5, denoting a 
temple, and from the other data already presented. But we 
return now to Fig. 3, as the least unit of all divisions into like 
squares. 

Plutarch describes the Spartan Symbol of the Dioscuri, put 
for the Zodiacal Twins, or Gemini, as four pieces of wood 
placed crosswise in the manner represented by our third dia- 
gram. Now, Dr. Gustav Schlegel shows that this Spartan sym- 
bol had its origin in the Chinese sphere, being there employed 
as the character 7sing, “a pit, a well,” for the supply of water. 
The figure itself referred to the custom, in digging a well, to 
place four sticks of timber locked around its mouth, to prevent 
the earth from falling back into the pit, the timber thus placed 
being represented by our diagram. The asterism 7sing, then, 
corresponding to our Gemini, represented the source of the 
celestial waters.19 From the fact that several families were 
located around a single well, which was used in common, the 
character 7sing took also the meaning of “union, friendship, 
love,” from whence the notion of the Dioscuri, as the brothers 
par excellence. So, also, since the figure formed by these four 
timbers crossing each other represented the least unit in all 
divisions into like squares, it became the symbol of all divisions 
of the soil and of the territory of China. Dr. Schlegel remarks 
that: “In antiquity nine lots of cultivators formed a well 





18. La Vevination, p. 120. 
19. Vid. Schlegel, Uranographie Chinoise, pp. 404-409, 673-681. 
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(Tsing), four wells formed an enclosure, and four enclosures 
formed a community.?° 

Another statement by the same author is equally important. 
The character 7sing, one with our third figure, symbolized a 
well, and hence water, and at the same time the least unit of 
Chinese society and division of the soil. Water in a basin was 
used also for the purpose of taking levels. Dr. Schlegel says: 

“Since nothing is comparable to water for leveling, it is for 
this reason that the constellation 7sing is the image of rules for 
founding the State, for tracing out the plan of the capital, for 
the demarkation of desert places and for the divisions of the 
soil.”21 

The character 7sing, or our Fig. 3, represents the division 
into five regions, and the association with it of the division into 
nine regions appears in the fact that “nine lots make a well.” 
Compare with this the division of the kingdom of China into 
nine provinces and the whole earth into nine countries, as stated 
by Dr. Bahr. These notions are all very ancient, and the 
similarity of conceptions which we have seen prevailing in high 
antiquity among nations the most widely separated, proves that 
they were inherited originally from some common, primitive 
source. All goes to show that this source was the conceived 
center of the world, the Mount of Paradise. In the previous 
article on the “Pyramidal Temple,” it was shown that the Chal- 
deeans Pyramid in stages was regarded as an artificial reproduc- 
tion of the sacred mount of the far east or northeast. The 
cuneiform character for temple (Fig. 5), in its hieratic form, 
presents a group of nine squares, like the planetary seal, and 
the geographical division into nine regions, as well as that into 
five, was especially associated with the Paradisiacal Mount, as 
already demonstrated. Thus the previous article and the present 
go to confirm each other. But the so-called “Stones of Michaux” 
afford us a direct indication not only that the Babylonian theory 
of the Temple, but that also of land divisions, was inherited 
from the sacred monnt of the east, the Khorsak Mat Kurra of 
the cuneiform texts. 

These stones of Michaux, dating from the twelfth century 
B. C., were employed as landmarks. They were in the shape 
of cones, and they were inscribed around the lower portion with 
deeds of conveyance of the land, of which they marked the 
boundaries. Around the upper portion of the cones were various 
images of a celestial character, showing that these landmarks 
had some astronomical reference. Now, the surface of a cone 
aptly represents that central region of the heavens around the 





20. Ibid, pp. 222-293. 
21. Ibid, p. 408. 
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Pole-Star, and the images on these stones of the constellations 
Draco or the Northern Serpent, of the Eagle or Vulture, of the 
Tortoise or Modern Lyre, strongly indicate the express design 
to represent this polar region of the heavens, which was thought 
to be penetrated by the summit of the sacred mount. However, 
the most palpable proof of this design is yet to be presented. 
Around the apex of these cones we have the eight-rayed star, 
inclosed in a circle, representing the sun; also the crescent, 
inclosed in a circle, representing the moon; but more significant 
than all is a four-rayed star, inclosed in a circle, from the center 
of which, and flowing in directions intermediate to the four 
rays, are seen the four sacred rivers of the Celestial Paradise. 
According to tradition the waters of the heavenly Ganges 
emptied themselves into the great reservoir on the summit of 
Meru, which divided them into four streams or rivers flowing 
down through the three worlds. This figure, then, at the apex 
of these conical stones represents by its four rays the four 
celestial regions, and by its four streams, issuing from the center 
‘of the circle.and flowing in the directions intermediate between 
the four cardinal regions, it represents the four rivers of the 
Paradise of the Gods, since the celestial and terrestrial paradises 
were modeled after each other and were united by the sacred 
mount. ?? 

What, now, can these conical stones, used as landmarks, and 
with these significant figures on their upper surfaces, possibly 
mean? Evidently the supposed origin of the system of land 
divisions in the traditional mount of the east, the great Olympus 
of the primitive world. All the stones of this class at present 
known, numbering four, and three of them conical, exhibit this 
significant figure, representing the four rivers of the Celestial 
Paradise, and the one discovered by Mr. Smith shows also the 
Pyramidal Temple.?* 

For want of space in a single article we have been forced to 
select a few facts only, from a great abundance, pertaining to 
our subject, a subject which merits a more thorough and ex- 





22. For sentations of the conical stones, see 3d Raw]. Pl. 45; Rev. G. Rawlinson’s 
Five Monarchies, ii, Pp. 573-575 ; MM. pert and Menout, Documents Juridiques, etc., 
Pp. 86, 109, 126, 129; Q. G. Smith, Assyr. Discoveries, pp. 236, 237, plate. This stone is a fiat 
marble slab instead of a.cone, but it all the figures, rudely engraved upon it, indicating 
the Pyramidal Temple. 

23. The cuneiform student who examine these “Stones of Michaux,” as they are 
termed, will be satisfied that the waving lines drawn intermediate between the four rays 
in the figure referred to, can represent nothing else but the four rivers of the Celes 
Paradise, modeled after the terrestrial, the two betes united by the sacred mount. whose 
summit was thought to penetrate the heavens in the region of the Pole-Star. The fact 
that these conical stones, then, thus ornamented, sented astronomically this sacred 
mount, admits of no doubt. M. Lenormant holds that the conical stone, like 
in Petes was & miniature reproduction of this sacred mount. The use of these stones, 
therefore, as landmarks indicates plainly that the system of land divisions, itself derived 
from the Tem le, was believed to be a traditionary inheritance from the tive home of 
man around the Asiatic Olympus. That the Babylonians, the Etrusco-Romans and even 
the Greeks, in the west, had served distinct recollections of this sacred locality, was 
fully shown in our article on -Eden. 
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haustive treatment. Yet we believe we have established the 
following important points: 

1. There prevailed extensively in antiquity, and especially 
throughout Asia, a system of symbolical geography, dating from 
a very early period, and originally inspired by religious con- 
ceptions. 

2. This system had been associated, primitively, with the 
Asiatic Olympus, the traditionary Mount of Paradise, from 
whence it took its rise and from whence it had been carried by 
the cultured races, on their dispersion, to the various countries 
subsequently colonized by them. 

3. This system, whose central idea was that of division, was 
connected with the Temple, on one hand, and with the Cosmos, 
on the other, both which had also for a central idea the notion of 
division (Cf. Tem, “to divide,” and Heb. Bara, “to cut, divide,” 
thence “to create,” Gen. i:1). 

4. That which constituted Creation a Temple, and the Temple 
an image of Creation, was this principle of division always in 
the directions of the cardinal regions. The system of land— 
territorial, geographical, and even cosmical—divisions proceeded 
alike from those of the Temple by a simple reduplication and 
expansion, the least unit being that represented by Fig. 3, or 
perhaps by Fig. 1. 

5. As the archetype of all, the Asiatic Olympus united a 
celestial and terrestrial space, cut off and divided up, like the 
Augurial Temple of the Romans. This was, in fact, a heaven 
+earth, a “celestial earth,” a notion fundamental in the ancient 
theory of the state. All the ancient kingdoms, as Dr. Bahr has 
shown, were regarded as “celestial earths,” derived from the 
original heaven and earth, united by the Paradisiacal Mount. 
To found a state was to found a new cosmos, a new creation, of 
which the national temple was the all-converging point. 

But we have not the space to extend these generalizations. 
As will be seen the data which have been presented serve to 
explain many notions of the ancients which have been attributed, 
often times, to their ignorance of the true configuration of the 
earth’s surface. In point of fact it is obvious that the system 
of parallels, of latitude and longitude, was a product originally 
of this system of symbolical geography, so universally prevalent 
in antiquity. 
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THE ARK OF THE HEBREWS. 
BY M. ©. READ. 


Noah’s ark, the basket in which the infant Moses was placed, 
and the “Ark of the Covenant” containing the tablets of the 
law, the pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod, have this in common, 
that they were designed for the preservation of especial treas- 
ures, and they have their counterparts in the religious symbols 
of all the eastern nations. Like Moses and Noah, Deucalion, 
Perseus, Dionysus, Adonis, Sargon of Babylon, and Osiris, were 
preserved in an ark. The ancient Greeks and Egyptians carried 
in their religious processions, boxes in the form of the ark of the 
covenant, or baskets like that in which Moses was placed, con- 
taining sometimes a god, sometimes a phallus, and sometimes a 
serpent. The Persian ark had at each extremity a pillar, sur- 
mounted with a bull’s head, and between these, upon the top of 
a rainbow-like arch, sat a winged nude human figure, before 
which a man was kneeling in adoration. Another illustration 
of the Persian ark was found on a monument near Perseopolis, 
upon which, at each extremity, were carved what are called the 
heads of unicorns, a single curved horn appearing on each head; 
but as side views are given they may more appropriately be called 
bull’s heads. Between and above them is the symbol of divin- 
ity, just as in the ark of the covenant Jehovah was represented 
as dwelling between the cherubs placed upon each end of it. 

These cherubs. upon each end of the ark of the covenant, were 
winged creatures, with the heads of a bull or ox. This is clearly 
indicated by the Prophet Ezekiel. In the first chapter of his 
prophecy he describes composite four-winged animals seen by 
him in a vision, each of which had the Ties of a man, of a 
lion, of an ox, and of an eagle, while in the tenth chapter he 
describes another vision, of which those same animals were a 
part, and in repeating a description of them he substitutes the face 
of a cherub for face of an ow, thus showing that the prophet 
understood that the cherub was a bull or ox-headed figure. In- 
deed, M. Ornes de Bunsen, in a paper read before the London 
Society of Biblical Archswology, shows that the word kirub or 
cherub means a bull, and that the word seraph or ser-apis, liter- 
ally the face of the bull, means the same thing, both referring 
to the constellation Taurus, the one the symbol of its rising, and 
the other of its setting. Now, if we remember that these an- 
cient nations regarded the earth as a quadrilateral figure, longer 
from east to west than from north to south, of which idea we 
have a reminiscence in our word longitude, resting upon an 
illimitable ocean, with a firmament spread out above it, upon 
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which was the divine dwelling place, we have the clue to the 
significance of both the Hebrew and Persian ark. Of the latter 
we have two forms preserved on ancient sculptures, and the de- 
scription of the latter shows that in its symbolism it was iden- 
tical with the Persian ark. They both symbolized the world, 
presided over and governed by the Supreme Deity. The box 
was of the form of the earth, as they understood it, the cherubs 
symbolized the extreme east and west, the contents, all valuable 
things of earth, the cover the firmament, above which dwelt he, 
whom the Hebrews addressed as “Thou that dwellest between the 
cherubs.” 

This ark was in places connected with the rites of phallic 
worship, as was the box constituting Noah’s ark, and the ship 
which constituted the Chaldean ark, so that both of these were 
used to symbolize the gaa womb, in which were pre- 
served and fructified the seeds of all life, as, in early Chris- 


tian art, they were used to symbolize the church in which the 
“salt of the earth” was preserved. But the Jewish and Persian 
symbolism of the ark does not indicate phallic ideas. The ark 
was with these people a miniature “cosmos,” representing their 
idea of the earth and the heavens and their common ruler. 
Near it stood the lamp stand, with its seven golden ot kept 


constantly burning, common to the Persians and the Hebrews, 
symbolizing the seven planets, from which the names of the 
week days were derived, and from the observance and worship 
of which, time was first divided into periods of seven days. 








THE MASSAWOMEKES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET. 


The racial affinity of the Massawomekes cannot be established 
on historical grounds alone, for these are too scanty, considerin 
the early period of discoveries in which this people is et 
All that has a linguistic bearing on the subject must be also 
carefully examined to arrive at a result. 

When, in 1608, Capt. John Smith heard, for the first time, of 
the above nation, the reports reached him through the tribes 
settled upon the shores of Chesapeake Bay. These were all of 
the Algonkin race (excepting, perhaps, a few tribes living on 
the northern shores), and we may, therefore, expect from them 
appellations taken from their own dialects, even for tribes of 
foreign affiliation, as they did, ¢. g., with the Maquas. We are 
told by Smith that the Patawomekes, the Patuxents, the Sasque- 
sahannocks and the Tockwoughes implored his assistance against 
their tormentors, the Massawomekes, and that he had himself 
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an interview with a party of the latter, who were crossing the 
head of Chesapeake Bay in seven canoes. 

The names of these four tribes are certainly Algonkin, and ' 
that of the Patawomekes or Potdmaks coincides in its termina- 
tion so closely with that of the Massawomekes, that we can 
assume the same origin for both. In the majority of the Algon- 
kin languages, a term like massa means large, great, and -ek is 
either the locative ending, -ik, -k, -g, or, more probably, the suffix 
of the anim. plural -gi, -ki, occurring, ¢. g., in Shawnee; ome is 
supposed by A. L. Guss, Esq., to mean lake, or water; umpe is 
water in Pamptico, gami, kami, Jake in Odjibwé, and somaquone 
water in Etchemin. Wome, ome, also composes the tribal name 
Patawomeke, for Heckewelder explains it from the Delaware 
language: “We have come by water.” Thus the term ome can 
be ascertained to mean water; this would make of the Mas- 
sawomekes “those on a great water,” and this was the interpre- 
tation of the name given at the time to Capt. Smith. 

But, fortunately for us, Smith is not our sole authority upon 
this northern people. In 1632 Capt. H. Fleet visited the Chesa- 
peake Bay and sailed up the Potomac river to the upper end of 
navigation; his report is published in Neill’s “Founders of 
Maryland,” Albany, 1876. He relates that “the Emperor (of 
the Powhatans) is fearful to punish the Nascotines (the Anacos- 
tias,on and about the present site of Washington, D. C.), because 
they are protected by the Massomacks or Cannyda (Canada) In- 
dians, who have used to convey all such English truck as com- 
eth into the river (Potomac) to the Massomacks.” “T find 
the Indians of that populous place (the Massomacks) are gov- 
erned by four kings, whose towns are of several names, Tonhoga, 
Mosticum, Shaunetowa and Usserahak, reported above 30,000 
persons, and that they have palisades about the towns made with 
great trees, and with scaffolds upon the walls.” Fleet’s brother, 
a fur-trader, reached the country of the Massawomekes in seven 
days from the tribal settlement of the Piscataway, on the Poto- 
mac, about eighteen miles below Washington, and returned from 
there in five days; he was told that the Usserahak people counted 
7,000 Indians. Capt. Fleet also met a few “Hereckenes, who are 
cannibals,” live three days’ journey from the Mosticums, and 
sell their beaver “at the plantation in Cannida.” At this date 
(1632), the English under Kirk had conquered Canada, and Capt. 
Fleet identified the axes in possession of the Herechenes as of 
the kind Kirk traded in Canada. 

From the above we gather a few valuable points, from which 
conclusions on the affinity of the Massawomekes can be drawn. It 
appears that Massawomeke is a comprehensive term for a people 
consisting of four chieftaincies, the names of which are trans- 
mitted to us, and can partly be identified with tribes mentioned 
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by writers of later epochs. The three first-named “towns” 
traded beaver-skins with the English, and Fleet represents them 
as being anthropophagists. 

The frst of these four “towns” Fleet calls Zonhoga and To- 
hogaes. There is similarity in name with that of the Tongorias, 
who are identical with the Eries (Erigas, Erigheks, Eriech- 
ronons, Gakwagaono). In the Onondaga term tchu-éragak, 
wild cat, the origin of Erie, styled “gens felina, Nation of the 
Cat,” may still be recognized; they were called so after a wild 
cat, probably a sort of lynx, which abounded in one district of 
their wide domain, and supplied them with furs for the trade. 
The following passages may also be adduced from Pierre Margry, 
Découvertes, vol. I: “they (the Sonnontouans), were told that we 
came from Onnontio (the F rench Governor), to see the tribes called 
by them Toagenha, living (situez) on the river Ohio, and that 
we requested them to furnish us a slave, as a guide to these 
parts.” (p. 130.) “A prisoner, said to be of the Toaguenhas, 
spoke Algonkin, but his dialect differed more from the 
Algonkin than that of the Outaouacs.” (pp. 133-134.) “The 
Sonnontouans told our Dutch interpreter that he was a fool to 
act as our guide to the Toaguenha, who were — dangerous 
people, and would certainly assail us at night, after lurking 
around our camp-fires; that we would run the danger of meet- 
ing the Antastoes along Ohio river, who would most certainly 
“break our heads,” and that on this account the Sonnontouans 
declined to come with us, lest the extermination of the French 
may be imputed to them.” The distance from their town to 
Ohio river was unanimously stated to be six days’ land travel of 
twelve leagues each day; but if we travelled by water on lake 
Erie, we could reach the Ohio by three days’ portages (pp. 137- 
138).—Report of one of La Salle’s travels by the Abbé de Gal- 
linée, 1669-1670. To the name Tonhoga we may also compare 
that of the Tohoa-irough-roonan, who lived within or north of 
the Alleghany ridge, perhaps in West Virginia, and whom the 
Iroquois claimed to have conquered (Treaty of Lancaster, 1744). 

Fleet’s Mosticum were “forest Indians,” for, in the eastern 
Algonkin dialects mitik, me’htug, mishtuk, matchtok, is the 
generic word for tree. It still lives in Mystic, a frequent local 
name on the Connecticut and Massachusetts coasts. 

Usserahak is too obscure a name to offer any opportunity for 
conjectures. It was probably a generic term, for we see from 
Wm. Byrd’s Westover Documents, vol. I., that the Catawba 
towns on the Santee river were also called Usherees, although 
these have nothing in common with Fleet’s Usserahak. If the 
term was Iroquois, we might think of ahshare, knife, as a weapon 
characteristic of some tribe; cutlass, sword; as’hare in Mohawk; 
from this word was formed the name Assarigoe, quoted below. 
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The Shaunetowa, who lived in the town most distant from the 
Potomac, can, I think, readily be identified with the Tsonnon- 
towans or Senecas; even now, from historic reminiscence, the 
Wendot in the Indian Territory call the Mountain (%) Senecas, 
“who had settled in the Alleghanies of Pennsylvania,” Sonotua- 
runu. Gallinée states (Margry Doe., vol. I. p. 128), that the 
Sonnontouans were living in four towns, two of them larger 
than the two others, with a total of about 1,200 warriors, and 
that this tribe was the most populous of all the Five Nations. 
These towns lay at considerable distance from each other. 

The Herechenes, “haughty in their language,” were not the 
friends of the Usserahak, as the latter informed Capt. Fleet. 
They are the “Hirocois” of Champlain; still we cannot decide 
whether the Mohawks alone are meant by this term, or other 
tribes of the eastern part of the Five Nations are included in it. 

From all facts stated it becomes apparent that the “ Hereche- 
nes” were not included in the term Massawomeke, but that this 
term comprehended at least one of the Five Nations, the Senecas, 
and that the three others were allied or confederated with them. 
Indian history sufficiently proves that it is more natural to suppose 
racial and linguistic affinity between the four chiéftaincies of 
the Massawomekes, than to build them up of tribes of disparate 
affinities and heterogeneous elements. What we cannot possibly 
decide now, for want of sufficient information, is whether the 
three other tribes formed, with the Shaunetowa, the four villages 
of the Senecas mentioned by Gallinée, or whether they were 
scattered all the way from Lake Ontario to the Ohio river, as 
the name Tonhoga seems to indicate. 

To assume that the Massawomekes were the Shawnees, would 
be to assume that they had formed an alliance with the Shaune- 
towa, or Senecas. It is true that the Five Nations once con- 
cluded a treaty with the Governor of Virginia, in which the 
Shawnees, or a portion of them, are included as a party stand- 
ing on the side of the Five Nations. But this was over one 
hundred years later than the time we first hear of the Massa- 
womekes. By the treaty of Albany, concluded in September, 
1722, the Five Nations and their allies engaged themselves not 
to cross the Blue Ridge (viz., the easternmost ridge of the Alle- 
ghanies), nor the Potomac river in a southward direction for 
any purpose whatever, except when provided with English 
passes. This section of the treaty runs as follows: “Brother 
Assarigoe (Gov. Howard, of Virginia): As you engaged for ten 
nations, so do we, Vizt. (vice versa), for the Five Nations, and 
for the Tuscaruros, and Connestogoes, Chuanoes, Ochtaghquan- 
awroroones, Ostagankees, which live upon Sasquahana river.” 
William Byrd, of Westover, Va., History of the Dividing Line. 
Richmond, 1866. Pp. 262, seq. 4to. 
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A CLOTH ROBE TAKEN FROM A MOUND-BUILDER’S TOMB, 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

On the 7th of May, the writer, at the request of Mr. Alfred 
Eagle, superintended the exploration of (what proved to be) 
an ancient tomb on the farm of Mr. John Eagle.* The tomb, 
or superimposed pile of stones, was ‘discovered some years ago, 
in plowing over the spot, but no examination had been made up 
to this spring, when one of Mr, Eagle’s tenants removed several 
large stones which obstructed the plow. The evidence of fire, 
noticeable in their discolored and fragile condition, convinced him 
that they had been transported to that spot by man. 

_ I found these vestiges situated on a prominent point of the 

diluvial hills, which form the extreme southern boundary of the 
great terrace on which Alexandersville is located, and about 
one mile south of that village. From the point occupied by the 
tomb, the hills break down in gentle swells, with intervening 
depressions, into the valley. It cannot be doubted that these 
ancient people were influenced largely in the selection of their 
burial sites by the picturesque, and the present instance is not 
an exception, as the prospect northward is grand. 

Our explorations commenced by the removal of six or eight 
inches of soil, which revealed the stone pile. This we found 
irregular in form, and about six feet in diameter. The stones 
were then cast out, all of which were more or less affected by 
heat, and the greater part were unfit for building p 
although many of them were large, and required considerable effort 
to remove them from the excavation. In the progress of this 
work, Mr. Eagle found in the margin of the pile a grooveless 
stone axe, but mutilated. At ue 4 the margin of the cist was 
exposed. This was formed in the usual manner, by edging up 
large flat limestones on the sides and ends of the excavation, 
forming thus a rough stone box three and a half feet in length, 
and twenty inches in breadth, inside measurement. I was sur- 
prised to discover that no protection had been used in this 
interment; on the contrary, we found the cist packed full of flat 
stones. On the removal of these we discovered the followin 
objects: (1) Four teeth neatly es near the crown, which 
was smoothly rounded. Below the perforation they are tapering 


and curved. They are one inch in length, and uniform in size 
and shape. (2) A perforated stone of green ribboned shale, four ' 


and a half inches and one and a half inch broad in the 
middle, tapering each way in the form of an elongated oval. 

*It were to be wished that others could be induced to emulate the praiseworthy ex 
ample of Mr. Eagle, 


and thus preserve to science much walunbte intgneaeiion waneh to $2 
many instances wholly lost. 
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It is flat on one side and convex on the other, and has two per- 
forations bored through from the flat surface, and “counter sunk.” 
Similar forms are occasionally found on the surface, but we 
rarely meet with one in which beauty of form, and excellence of 
finish are thus blended. (3) Three mussel shells. These con- 
tuined nothing but clay, and are very tender. (4) One dark chert 
arrow point, of the leaf form, square and sharp base, length, 14 
in.; breadth, § in. (5) Numerous remnants of bones singularly 


NS 
ANCA 
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distorted by heat. Thus, while some are split lengthwise, with 
the margins curved inwards, others are flattened. Some are 
partially cleft, with a splinter curved in the form of a hook. All 
are distinguished by numerous checks or clefts, while their sound 
condition is marvelous. Among. the numerous specimens of 
fragmentary bones in my collection from burned mounds, I fail 
to discover any that possess these peculiar characteristics. (6) 
An implement, unique in form, and of obscure material. It 
had been broken into numerous pieces, but the greater part were 
found and skillfully restored by W. J. Wells. In its present 
condition it is three and a half inches in lenth, and three-quarters 
of an inch at the wider end, from-which it tapers to a rounded 
point. Its thickness is three-sixteenths of an inch, convex on one 
side, and concave on the other. The form is a regular curve. 
It very closely resembles glazed pottery. 

(7) Among the bits of charcoal handed out, I recognized frag- 
ments of what had the appearance of cloth. This conjecture 
was soon fully confirmed by the discovery (by Mr A. Eagle) of a 
black mass which had been pressed into the Northwest corner 
of the tomb, partially concealed by a coat of yellow clay. Here 
there was a compact mass of cloth five inches in length, fotr 
inches in breadth, and two inches in thickness. But the task 
of removing the adhesive clay from this precious relic, seemed 
a hopeless one. Nevertheless, after a large expenditure of time 
and patience, with the aid of a pin, I finally succeeded beyond 
my expectations. 
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The garment, which appears to have been square, with a corded 
border, had been neatly folded just as we fold a piece of muslin. 
This fortunate circumstance greatly facilitated the work, as the 
different plies or layers were removed like the leaves of a book. 
In one instance I succeeded in securing a strip 84 inches long, 
and four inches broad. Enclosed in this package was a tassel 
thirteen inches long, formed of a number of threads neatly bound 
together at one end, where it is § of an inch thick. This orna- 
ment very closely resembles a lady’s “switch.” The presence of 
this object, together with the light, airy character of the fabric, 
leads to the inference that we have here the remains of a gar- 
ment which once adorned the person of some aboriginal lady or 
princess. This garment was evidently made by hand, and may 
be accepted, not only as. a specimen of handicraft, but of 
patient toil as well. 

The plan adopted may have been, and probably was, as follows: 
A border, formed of cordage, one-fourth of an inch broad, the 
size of the contemplated garment, was stretched over pins, which 
held it in place, which was upright. The chain or warp was 
put in position by attaching the thread to one of the upper 
corners. Passing to the lower side, it was wound twice around 
the cord. This course was pursued totheend. The extra warp 
on each side would give the exact width of the space between 
the threads of the warp. The woof cords were woven in as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the top, a thread evidently attached toa 
needle was passed across the web, alternately over and under the 
chain threads, at a distance of a half inch from the cord border, 
returning on the same thread, and encircling it at every inter- 
section of the warp and woof, thus producing a regular plaited 
cord, and adding strength to the fabric. The spaces between 
these woof cords rarely exceed a half-inch, and are singularly 
uniform, as to parallelism. ‘ 

The warp threads are all doubled and twisted, and in that 
form are about equal in quality to our domestic sheeting, of 
former days. The material is clearly a vegetable fibre, which 
appears to have been susceptible of any desired subdivision, 
equal in this respect to hemp or flax. The border cords refer: 
red to, were formed by simply pressing together a number of 
threads to the desired thickness, as no attempt at plaiting or 
twisting is discernible. The form of burial observed in this 
case, is so diverse from the prevailing usages recognized in mound 
sepulture that some doubts are created as to the identity of the 
actors in these strange rites. But the evidences of antiquity ex- 
hibited in the presence of carbonate of lime (patina) on the stone 
relics, the identity of the objects associated with both forms of 
interment, and eminently the presence of a textile fabric, fully 
justify us in referring it to the race of the Mound Builders. 
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Reoaritvutation. (1) An excavation four and a half feet long 
east and west, three feet broad, and three feet deep was made. 
(2) A cist was constructed. (8) Several bodies were cremated,, 
indicated by the discovery of three atlases. But the inadequacy 
of the evidences of heat, on the sides of the tomb, as compared 
with the length of time required for the reduction of the bodies, 
the unchanged condition of the underlying clay, and the delicate 
ribboned shale relic, prove conclusively that the burning “was 
effected in the open air, and afterwards collected together with 
the glowing embers and brands, and deposited in the tomb which 
slightly tinged the sides of the cist, and consumed the cloth sub- 
sequently cast in. (4) The cist was then filled with flat stones, 
on which a pile was superimposed to the full capacity of the 
excavation. (5) A fire was then built upon the stone pile, and 
continued until all were more or less effected by it, and many 
rendered unfit for building purposes. (6) A few feet of earth 
was then heaped upon it, which completed the ceremony. 

Evidences of these after fires are of frequent occurrence in 
clay mounds, and undoubtedly were a superstitious appendage 
to their funeral rites, and hence may not, as some suppose, be 
claimed as proofs in support of a fire.telegraph system. 

P. S.—Since I dispatched my description of the mound cloth, 
I have discovered a patch in which the “border cord” is formed 
by a neatly plaited combination of three cords. The fragment 
from which I made my drawing, which was subsequently en- 
graved, was concealed by the encircling warp, leaving a portion 
of the ends exposed, as shown in the cut. As this discovery ex- 
hibits an attainment in the domestic arts that my description 
would not suggest, it would be an act of simple justice to the 
memory of the ancient artizan, to correct the error. With refer- 
ence to the obscure specimen referred to in my description of 
the Eagle tomb, I would say here, that the principal objectionable 
feature to its claims to plastic or ceramic origin is the presence 
of carbonate of lime,some of which is in the form of “serpuls.” 

The enclosed drawings will convey a tolerably clear concep- 
tion of its form. It must have been considerably longer, as there 
are several pieces for which we cannot find a place. If pottery, 
it is the finest specimen I have yet seen. The material is ident- 
ical in texture and color, with pottery manufactured from 
Springfield clay. Mr.C. E. Blossom, of the Miamisburg Bud/etin 
has no hesitancy in pronouncing it glazed pottery. The glaz- 
ing, if such it be, may account for the presence of “patina.” 
There is a bare possibility that this unique object may have 


served as a hair pin. 
ALEXANDRSVILLE, O. S. H. Boverey. 
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To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Mr. Barber, in his article on the Antiquity of the Tobacco- 
Pipe, on page 6, Vol. II., No. 1, of the Amertoan AnTIQuaRIAN, 
speaks of two clay pipes found in an Indian grave in Chester 
county, Pa., with the initials R T stamped in the bowls, which 
he ascribes to the 17th century, and states that they were proba- 
bly made by Richard Tyler, a ‘celebrated pipe maker in the 
vicinity of Bath, during the early or middle part of the 17th 
century, and in the same volume, No. 2, page 122, he tells of 
two similar ones found in New York State. 

In the collection of this Society is a clay pipe found in Wy- 
oming county, in this state, on the farm of Stephen J. Harding, 
which may throw some light on the R T pipes. The one re- 
ferred to is in a good state of preservation, having the bowl and 
several inches of the stem intact. On the bail of the bowl 
facing the smoker are the letters R T, stamped in before burn- 
ing, and on one side of the bowl there is a raised round circle, 
evidently to represent a wreath, in which are the raised letters 
R. TIPPET, showing that this was in the mould. This pipe 
was found in the same field with other trinkets, and a medal of 
George II., and, if they were contemporaneous, would point to a 
date of at least 100 years subsequent to that described by Mr. 
Barber. If the pipe be of so late a date, is it not likely that 
it was made in this country? I refer you to Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, No. 2 of Vol. IV., page 
195, wherein it is tobe seen that as early as 1690, at least “one 
tobacco pipe maker” was plying his trade in this country. 

I send you a sketch of the pipe, which I should be glad to 
have you forward to Mr. Barber, as it may be of some: service 
in locating his R T pipes. 

Trusting that you will pardon me for having so long tres- 
passed on your time, I remain, 


Very Respectfully, Harrison Wricut, 


Secretary Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
WrtxkEs-BaRRE, Pa., Jan’y 6th, 1831. 
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AMULETS AND POST-MORTEM TREPANATION. 


Read before the Subsection of Anthropo! , at the Meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Boston, on the 26th of August, 1880. 


BY R. J. FARQUHARSON, OF DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


These specimens which I have the honor to present to the con- 
sideration of the section, are as follows, viz.: 

1. A rondelle cut from the squamous portion of the tem- 
poral bone. It was found in the debris of a mound near Day- 
enport (Cook farm group). It is circular in form, and one inch 
in diameter; whether it was cut, post or ante, mortem is not 
known, but probably the former; this was shown at the Detroit 
meeting (1875). 

2. A portion of the vault of a cranium, from which seven 
circular pieces have been taken. It was found by Mr. W. H. 
Pratt, in a mound on Pine Tree Creek, Muscatine county, Iowa, 
and, strange to say, it alone occupied the base of the mound. 

3. A skull from which three circular portions of the tem- 
poral and parietal bones have been cut away. It was found in 
1871, on the farm of Col. Wm. Allen, near Davenport, at the 
base of the largest of a group of mounds, occupying the crest 
of an eminence overlooking the Mississippi river. The crania 
and other bones belonging to at least five different skeletons 
were found in this mound, but nothing else, the whole of the 
earth having been removed in the excavation of a cellar. 

Of these bones, this skull, and the upper halves of two femora, 
have lately come into our possession; the thigh bones, besides 
their abrupt fracture in the middle, have had portions of the 
upper ends cut off, apparently by some sharp instrument. 

The first rondelle mentioned was presented, in 1873, by Dr. 
Pruniéres, its discoverer, to the International Congress of An- 
thropology. It was found in Lozére (France), inside of a skull 
which had been trephined during life; he exhibited also at that 
time two other rondelles found likewise in trephined crania. 

In 1876, and subsequently, the subject has been considered 
by the late Dr. Broca, and with the following results: 

There were two kinds of prehistoric trepanation, before and 
after death; the first was practiced on infants and young per- 
sons, upon almost every part of the cranium accessible, probably 
for the relief of nervous disease of a convulsive nature, and was 
performed by scraping off the periosteum and then the bone. 
After the death of this person, generally at adult age, circular 
sections of the skull were made, perforated, ornamented with 
marks, and worn as amulets; but upon the final burial of this 
sacred skull, by a “ceremony of restitution,” it was supplied 
with a section of some other skull, to make up the deficiency 
caused by the removal of one or more rondelles. 
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Perforated crania in America have been exhibited and de- 
scribed by Mr. Henry Gillman, in a series of skulls from River 
Rouge, in Michigan, and by Mr. Squier in a skull from Peru. 

The Rouge River crania being all perforated at the same 
point, near the vertex, and the holes being quite small, the 
operation, which was post mortem, must have had some other 
end than the cutting of a rondelie or amulet. In the second 
case, from Peru, the hole was quadrangular, the operation was 
evidently done during life, and was probably surgical in its 
nature and ends. It was stated (Materiaux, vol. 9, p. 387) by 
the late Dr. Broca, that he had seen rondelles of the human 
crania coming from Mexico. 

Subsequently Dr. Pruniéres exhibited several rondelles from 
the same source. Of these I have, however, seen no description. 
Until further information, we may conclude that, with a consid- 
erable degree of probability, a practice existed among our abo- 
rigines of cutting amulets from the skulls of the dead, which 
were doubtless worn as charms or gree-grees; and that the prac. 
tice was unlike that which prevailed in Europe in prehistoric 
times, in not cutting the rondelle from a skull of a person who 
had been trephined during life, and that no eens ron- 
delles have been found supplying the place of those cut out. 








AN INSCRIBED FRAGMENT OF POTTERY FROM A MOUND IN ILLINOIS. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

In reply to yours of the 21st inst., will say that the history 
of the fragment of mound pottery, of which I sent you a sketch, 
is as follows: 

Some two years since Dr. Wm. R. Smith, of this place, opened 
a mound near the line dividing this county from Union, which 
lies next north to Alexander county. The mound was located 
on the top of a hill not far from where the narrow gauge rail- 
road crosses the line. 

From this mound he obtained several skulls in an excellent 
state of preservation, also the fragment of eer. 

A few days since his collection (mostly Missouri mound pot- 
tery, with some stones and flint implements from the locality of 
the mound mentioned above) came into my possession by pur- 
chase, the fragment with the rest. The characters which give 
to the piece its importance are not mere scratches, but are deep 
and well defined, their edges being sharp and clearly cut. 

Some time was spent endeavoring to find the other parts of 
the vessel, but without success. Dr. Smith is an old resident of 
Oairo, a man of probity, and one who needs no indorsement in 
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this community. The piece was shown to me soon after it was 
found, and on several occasions since, by the Doctor, but our 
conjectures regarding the characters amount to nothing. 

It is possible that some one who has given much attention to 
the study of ancient inscriptions could decipher their meaning, 
and thereby open up, at least to some extent, the sealed volume 
of the vanished races. 

Respectfully, Gro. W. Morse. 


Carro, Inu., Feb. 27, 1881. 


Nor sy THE Eprror.—The characters in this inscription, as 
drawn by Mr. Morse, resemble the square letters sometimes 
used by merchants as sales marks, and not unlike the square 
characters on the axe described by Col. Whittlesey in his pam- 
phlet No. 28, V. 0. and W. R. Historical. Society. 








ANTS AS ARCH AOLOGISTS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

In the northeastern corner of Arizona, at the mouth of the 
Cafion of the Rio de Chelly, near the celebrated Arizona 
“diamond fields,” I found, in the summer of 1875, several 
artificial shell beads on the summit of a large ant hill a foot or 
more in height. These specimens were as thin as a wafer, cir- 
cular, and about the diameter of a small sized pea. They had 
evideutly been brought from below the surface by a large 
species of red ant and placed on the top of the mound. The 
latter was formed of coarse grains of sand and large numbers 
of small transparent garnets of a beautiful ruby color, which 
were much worn and rounded by attrition. In the vicinity 
were several ruined stone structures, and broken pieces of 
ancient pottery were abundant on the surface of the. ground. 
Pressure of time prevented us from stopping long enough to 
make any excavations. E. A. Barser. 








MODERN PUEBLO INDIANS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

An interesting little report from the Laguna (New Mexico) 
Press, published by the Rev. John Menaul, under date of May 
1st, 1881, has lately been received, which contains the following 
relative to the religion of the Pueblo Indians: 

“To understand the success of our Spanish predecessors, it is 
necessary to know their mode of working with the people. 
They did not Christianize them; they merely baptized, married, 
administered the sacraments and buried them. The Indians 
retained all their heathenism, and received the rites of Roman- 
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ism as an addition to their own. In the Roman Catholic church 
at Laguna, New Mexico, the two sides of the altar, from floor 
to ceiling, are taken up with Indian symbols, such as are used 
in Indian dances. The canopy above the altar consists of a 
painting of the sun, the rainbow, the moon and stars, the chief 
or heavenly Indian gods, while a few saints’ heads are repre- 
sented as looking over the border at the scene within. On each 
side of the church are paintings of Indian objects of worship, 
as trees, plants, flowers, rainbow, animals, etc., representing the 
minor or lower Indian gods, The back of the altar is occupied 
with the Roman Catholic objects of worship, as the Virgin, 
infant Saviour, saints and angels. Thus we have three-fourths 
of this altar-place, together with two rows the whole length of 
the body of the church, filled with purely Indian symbols and 
objects of Indian worship, and only one-fourth of the altar, or 
one-sixth part of the whole, purely Roman Catholic. ” 

Mr. Menaul also informs me that the Indians still occasionally 
put out on the hill tops little wooden stakes painted and deco- 
rated with feathers, which are designed to represent prayers or 
thank-offerings to the spirits of air, earth and water. Some of 
these rudely represent the human form with feather head-dresses, 
whilst others are made in the form of the cross, showing traces 
of the early teachings of the Franciscans who accompanied the 
Spanish conquerors in the sixteenth century. In the vicinity of 
the Moqui towns, in Arizona, I have also seen painted twigs 
with feather decorations planted around the borders of springs 
of water, which undoubtedly bore some religious significance. 

E. A. Barper. 
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OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


The Temple of Zeus at Olympia has been referred to in a 
preceding number. We are permitted in this number to give a 
view of it restored. It will be seen that the characteristics of 
its architecture are the same as those of the temple of Athene 
at Athens and of the temple at Ephesus. In fact, the buildin 
is a typical Greek temple, though perhaps ‘the oldest known. It 
was the theory of Vitruvius that primitive worship was confined 
to the groves, and that this forin of temple still preserves the 
shapes of the trees in the columns surrounding the cella and in 
certain portions of the cornice. It is worthy of remark that the 
Greek temple was generally surrounded by a grove, and it may 
be that the Altis of that at Olympia did signify this manner of 
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worship. We would, however, call attention to the threefold 
division found in all the temples of the East, namely, the outer 
court, the inner sanctuary or temple proper, and the inner cella 
or penetralia. Wherever the origin of this division, whether 
in Assyria, Egypt or Judea, the fact is remarkable. The Jew- 
ish temple is supposed to have been built after a pattern revealed 
on Mount Sinai, but aside from the pyramidal style of archi- 
tecture we find in it striking resemblances to the Egyptian tem- 
ples, especially in the threefold division of the sacred enclosure. 
The Greek temple is supposed by some to have been derived 
from the East and to have grown up in connection with the an- 
thropomorphic religion of the Greeks, yet this same feature 
is found in it. The Egyptian temple “had its origin subse- 
quent to the erection of the pyramids, but seems to have. been 
closely connected with the idolatrous and elementary worship of 
the Egyptians. Why the temple architecture of the three races 
should have been so different, springing from different religions 
as it did, and yet should have such analogies, is difficult to ex- 
plain. Possibly an historical connection existed between the 
temples at Jerusalem and at Athens and Olympia, and those in 
Egypt, and so the fundamental features have been borrowed 
from that country, while the details of architectural finish may 
have followed the national taste. 








NEW DISCOVERIES. 


No. 1—FURNAOCE. No. 2—AuTaR. Face 40 < 24 inches. 


A Porrery Furnace anp a Cray Atrar Founn iw Missovrt. 
—A few years since, in exploring some mounds in Bolivar 
county, on Little Mound Bayou, a gentleman found one which 
seemed entirely composed of broken pottery and ashes. It was 
regular in form, being 6 feet in height and 105 feet in diameter. 
Growing on one side of it was a large oak tree, 2 feet 3 inches 
in diameter. Employing some hands, he proceeded to remove 
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the debris. Near the level of the surrounding earth were two 
furnaces. One contained about one-half bushel of mussel 
shells. It was 35 inches in height from the hearth, 38 inches 
in length, and 27 in width. It was divided into two parts, the 
upper being the largest (16 in. deep). The north side of the 
.ower division had an opening to admit wood (see diagram No. 1). 
The floor or grate that divided the two apartments was 2} inches 
thick, with holes 1} inches wide, and 3% inches in length, to 
_ ‘allow the heat and smoke to pass upward. The ashes in the 
bottom of this furnace were well mixed with small pieces of 
shell. The sides were panneled. 

The other furnace was 33 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 33 
inches in height, with one-third of the top covered over. In the 
bottom were small pieces of pottery mixed with the ashes, and 
above them a layer of charcoal. About four feet from this fur- 
nace was about two barrels of charcoal in a heap, which was 
apparently used as fuel. The furnaces were 7 feet 2 inches 
apart, and faced the north. In building them, weeds, sticks and 
canes had been mixed with clay, and the whole formed in one 
piece and burned hard. The outsides were ornamented by press- 
ing canes and sticks against them. He attempted to remove the 
smallest one, but found it was too rotten. 

Facing these, ten feet north, he discovered a mortar and pestle, 
which had apparently been used to pulverize shells. The mor- 
tar was partly filled with them, and near it was a small pile of 
them. The mortar was made of blue limestone, about two feet 
square and 94 inches in thickness, the cavity 13 inches in diam- 
eter and 44 inches in depth. The pestle was greenstone, 114 
inches in length, with a knob on the end ‘3? inches in diameter. 
The thickest part of the handle was 1 inches in diameter, and 
tapered gradually to the end. The pestle he left with Mr. John 
Graham, who resides near. He visited.that neighborhood this 
year, and learned that a Mr. Isaac Powell had removed the 
larger furnace,-mortar and pestle in October, 1876, and shipped 
them to Cincinnati, O. 

Another mound in this group contained an altar made of clay. 
It was 40 inches in height. The eastern face was flat, the other 
sides round. The face had an impression upon it, probably 
representing the sun (see diagram 2). The top was concave, and 
contained ashes, charcoal and calcined bones. It was as nicely 
concealed as the furnaces, and no one would have suspected its 
existence. Other mounds that I opened in this group were all 
burial mounds, and contained nothing of interest but bones and 
broken pottery. 

Samples of clay from the furnaces were sent to the editor. 
It seems to be a remarkable find. 
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AwnotHer CaLtenpAR Stone Founp in Mexico.—Mr. 8. B. 
Evans, who is now traveling in Mexico as a correspondent of the 
Chicago Times, has made a valuable discovery. At Tezcuco are 
a number of large mounds, fifty or sixty feet in height, and 
five hundred feet in diameter. One of these is owned by a 
native, who uses the base or lower terrace of it for a kitchen 
ee. In digging this terrace he encountered a stone, which 

r. Evans has found to be a statue, on which is a calendar stone 
similar to that found by the Spaniards at the City of Mexico. 
The statue was originally twelve feet in height, but is now in a 
mutilated condition. It is broken off at the neck and split down 
the trunk, but still retains the left side and.a portion of the 
body. The left hand of the figure is shown with palm ex- 
tended. The arm is:eleven inches broad at the upper part, and 
is three feet eight inches long. The calendar, in the form of a 
circle, six feet in circumference, is below the arm, and is pro- 
vided with an index, which probably shows the time of the ded- 
ication of the statue. On this index is a well-defined Maltese 
cross. The statue is the largest ever found in this country, and 
is supposed to represent Quelzatcoatl. Its pedestal was probably 
in the temple at the summit of the mound, from which the 
Spaniards hurled it to the base where it was found. The surface 
of the statue shows marks of violence, but it still retains the 
usual symbols and hieroglyphics on Mexican statues. 


A Strver anv Iron Mask Founp 1n Missovurt.—Mr. Hannibal 
Fox, of Milton, Sullivan county, Mo., wrote us Dec. 5, 1879, in 
reference to the finding of a mask, made, as he says, of silver 
and iron, and enclosed a photograph of the same. “Melting 
silver and iron in a crucible, and preparing a matrix by placing 
clay over the face ufter death, and pouring the metal so that 
the vessel tipped,” &c., do not seem to be operations which are 
usual among the aborigines, or, as far as we know, even among 
the Mound Builders. The mask was plowed up in a field, and 
is now in the possession of Mr. Fox. 


Inpran Graves In Kansas.— We have received an article by Dr. 
A. H. Thomson, on a recent Indian find near Topeka. The 
description is that of certain graves, supposed to belong to the 
Pottawotomies, who had a village at this place some years since. 
A farmer who has lived near, thinks, however, that the bones 
belonged to some Crow Indians. For the purpose of ethnology 
these skulls and skeletons may be useful, especially if they can 
be identified to a certainty, but, as the measurement of skulls is 
so difficult, we do not think that any description will be of use 
to our readers. Two points of interest in Dr. Thomson’s ob- 
servations are, first, that the graves were on the brow of a ter- 
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race, upon the western slope of a large hill, at the foot of which 
is a deep, wide ravine and a small stream, and second, the graves, 
as is usual among the Indians he says, were perfectly orientated. 

The first fact is interesting, as it shows that the custom of 
selecting burial sites were very similar with the Indians and 
with the Mound Builders. The second is a point on which we 
shall hope to hear from Mr. Thomson again, as we were not aware 
that orientating their graves was common among the Indians. 

The burial in a recumbent posture was probably the result of 
the influence of the whites, as previously nearly all burials in 
so-called graves were either in a sitting posture or in a promis- 
cuous bone heap. The description of silver amulets and other 
ornaments is interesting, for anything counected with the dress 
of the Indians as they are, as a matter of record, is valuable. 
If the societies on the frontiers shall preserve a minute account 
of all particulars of this kind, they may be doing a service to 
the future which they do not realize now. 








LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALB. 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Suawnex.—The four historical divisions of the Shawnee or 
Shawano tribe of Indians, as given in their own language, are 
as follows: (1) Pekui, or P’kui. (2) Menekut-thégi. (3) Tsalay- 

isagi. (4) Kispogd’gi. These divisions must not be con- 
etn with the clans of the tribe, of which there are twelve 
at least, each of them having members in every one of the 
four divisions. The first of them, Pekui, means “ashes,” plur., 
pekuigi; it gave origin to the town of Piqua, in Ohio, where 
this portion of the tribe was once settled, and probably refers to 
their “camp-fire.” The second division formed the historical 
“Mackacheek towns,” in Logan county, Ohio, destroyed in 1786 
by General Logan. To the fourth division belonged Tecumseh 
and his brother, the prophet. The signification of the other 
names (besides Pekui) is not known, but the ending -gi shows 
that they are given in the plural form. The name ane is 
pronounced Tkamthi, Tkam’the, “going across,” as, 7. ¢., through 
the midst of a crowd, or across the path of another person; 
from netkamathka, “I go across.” 


On the numeral classifiers occurring in Maya, and in the 
cognate Quicné, of Guatemala, Count Hyacinthe de Charencey 
has inserted an exhaustive article in the Revue de Linguistigue, 
Vol. XIIL., pp. 339-386. These “expletives,” as he calls them, 
do not add anything to the meaning of the sentence; they only 
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show that these Indians are classing the objects of which they 
speak, into certain concrete categories. In the Maya the author 
has discovered thirty-three of these classifiers. Another series 
of classifiers, called “collectives,” is more numerous in Quiché 
than in Maya, and we find here a term for globular, another for 
flat, disk-shaped, another for pliant objects, others for objects 
suspended, standing in a file, ete. In this and in many other 
respects, Quiché shows a more archaic structure than the Maya 
of the peninsula of Yucatan. 


SaraKuHoLé£ is the name of an African people inhabiting both 
sides of the Upper Senegal River, and engaged in commercial 
pursuits. Its language pertains to the Bambarra stock; all its 
words end in one of the vowels u, e, i, a, the nouns usually 
showing the termination e (French é). The pronoun, verb and 
noun do not inflect for gender, but the noun forms a plural, gen- 
erally ending in -u. The personal and the possessive pronoun 
are identical. No cases exist for the inflection of the noun, only 
postpositions. Nothing seems to have been published upon this 
Western African language, except the article written for the 
Revue de Linguistique, X1V., pp. 80-96, by General L. Faid- 
herbe, who gives verbal inflections, syntactic examples, and a 
very curious and instructive war-song of the tribe. 


Kuasta is a language spoken in the mountain ridge separat- 
ing Eastern Bengal from the valley of the Middle Brahmaputra, 
by 200,000 half-civilized natives. The literary specimens pub- 
lished in this tongue are mainly of a religious character, and 
were partly transcribed by meahs of the Bengali alphabet. 
Khasia, with its six dialects, forms a linguistic family for itself, 
and is most remarkable on account of forming a transitory stage 
between the isolating or monosyllabic languages of the Asiatic 
continent, and the agglutinative order of tongues, as Abel 
Hovelacque has shown in a very instructive article printed in 
the Revue de Linguistique, X1V., pp. 20-47. Some linguistic 
specimens are given, with translation and partial analysis, from 
the Khasia New Testament. Some twenty years ago, Prof. Cuno 
von der Gabelentz had published a Khasia grammar and vocab- 
ulary in German. 
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ORIGIN OF LAKES. 


Prof. J. LeConte, in the Mining and Scientific Review, April 10, 1880, 
says: Lake basins owe their orign to a variety of circumstances. Among 
these are (1) the remnants of old seas. The so called Caspian and Aral 
Seas are supposed to have once been portions of the Black Sea. (2) Pla- 
teau Lakes, being simple depressions in a nearly uniform surface, e. g., the 
Equatorial Lakes of Africa, and the Great Salt Lake of Utah. (3) Crater 
Lakes, many such are found in volcanic regions. (4) Earthquake 
Lakes. In 1811, an extensive area of ground near New Madrid, Mo., sub- 
sided many feet, and gave origin to alake. (5) Accidental lakes, e. g., lava 
damming up a stream. (6) Lime sink Lakes— extensive caverns become 
lakes. (7) Glacial origin, (a) Moraine Lakes; (b) glacial scooped lakes. 
Mr. A. C. Ramsay maintains that a large portion of the lacustrine basins 
owe their existence to the erasure of ice glaciersontherock below. (1) In 
the Alps, all the large lakes lie in the direct channels of the great old gla- 
ciers. (2) The examination of the Map of the World indicates that the fur- 
ther north or south we go the more do lakes increase in number. But Prof. 
R. Pumpelly maintains that during preglacial times a vast number of rock 
formed basins over the surface of the continents by the secular disintegra- 
tion of rocks. Mr. B. D. Oldham maintains (1) that no lake basin exceeding 
700 feet in depth or 5 milesin length could owe its origin to glacial action. 
(2) That no glacier could be pushed e2 masse over 5 miles. Lake Balkal, in 
Russia, is 1800 feet above the level of the sea, in the midst of steep moun- 
tains. Its depth is about 9,951 feet, the height of Mt. Etna. It would have 
taken a mighty glacier to have scooped such a basin. Yet its great length, 
400 miles, renders the action of glacial agencies more possible. 


THE ANCIENT MANUFACTURING OF PAPER IN MeExico.—The report of 
the Antiquarian Society of Worcester for the year 1880 contains an ar- 
ticle by Phillip J. Valentini, in which the author derives, from the study 
of certain hieroglyphics, the history of paper manufacturing in Mexico. 
The hieroglyphics are the names of towns in which rolls of paper are dis- 
cernible, also other signs for numbers, from which the author makes out 
that certain towns were compelled to pay tribute of paper to the Emperor. 
The hieroglyphics are found in Lord Kingsborough’s collection, especially 
the Mendozo codex contained therein. 

The manufacturing of paper is then described. Quotations from Petrus 
Martyr, Bishop Landa and from Gomora, the secretary of Hernan Cortez, 
and others, are given. From these we learn that there were two kinds of 
paper, one made from the inner bark of a tree and the other from a vegeta- 
ble pulp, and that certain towns were noted for the production of these two 
kinds. 

The quantity of paper exacted by the Emperor, or rather by the tribe of 
which the Emperor was the ruler, was immense. The manner of counting 
in Mexico is by twenties and the multiples of twenty, as, for instance, 400, 
8,000, a flag representing 20, a feather representing 400, and a pouch repre- 
senting 8,000. According to this, 24,000 resmas, equal to 480,000 sheets of 
paper, were brought yearly to the city of Mexico astribute. The use of 
this paper was not all for the national records, though the manner of keep- 
ing records by hieroglyphics involved the use of a large amount for this 
purpose, It appears, however, that captives were decorated in paper before 
they were immolated, and that in the religious festivals paper in various 
forms was used. Girls bore cones with paper tassels, noblemen wore 
rosettes of paper on their foreheads, etc. ° 

The head dresses noticed on some of the statues from Mexico were 
probably made from paper. Ornaments of paper also formed a part of the 
dresses of priests. Banners were also made of paper for some of the 
religious ceremonies. The victims of sacrifice were dressed in paper robes 
and bore paper banners, and the priests bore large bundles of paper in their 
hands and other priests bore censers which were decorated with the head 
and tail of a serpent two or three arms long, made of paper. Mural 
crowns of paper and mitres of paper were also worn at the sacrifices. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN AMERICA.—The North American Review has an 
article written by Prof. Edwin J. Morse on prehistoric man in America, 
in which we find the astounding assertion that “the study and growth of 
the subject of man’s high antiquity has been wholly due, not to the evidences 
—for these had been despairingly thrust before the learned societies to 
be again and again rejected—but to the rapid acceptance of those rational 
views which recognize man’s origin from the animals before him.” 

This is what we call Darwinism gone to seed. Not the evidences, but 
an improved theory—the basis of science! The learned societies do not 
consider facts and reject evidences! .<Indeed! We supposed that it was 
the object and the boast of science to deal with facts rather than simple 
probabilities. Is the view of the antiquity of man given by the discoveries 
in the gravel beds dependent upon the theory of man’s descent from ani- 
mals? Is this the reason why scientists accept the Neanderthal skull as 
conclusive evidence of the Simian character of all primitive and prehistoric 
skulls? Andis the evidence of the discovery of the Calaveras skull more 
conclusive because of the theory? 

“Many things may have destroyed the evidence, ‘such as the arboreal 
residence, the destruction of caves and the obliteration of all traces of 
man!” These excuses would be more fitting if there was less assertion 
and the theorizer was less confident. 

“If deposits older than pleistocene yield a more primitive workshop,” 
why not show it? 

If it “does not seem improbable that the single species, man, may be 
the sole survivor of fossil species now extinct,” why not prove it, and not 
make the probability the basis of theory, as if it were proven ? 

Really! the nalvete of the professor is beyond all compare. We com- 
mend the article as a specimen of logic. 5 


EARLY NOTICES OF THE MISSOURI RIVER.—The Kansas City Review 
for June has an interesting article on this subject by John P. Jones, of 
Keytesville, Mo. The author refers to Marquette and La Salle, but he 
omits the testimony of the historian of Ferdinand De Soto and that of 
Cabeca De Vaca before them. The narrative of La Hontan is also en- 
tirely omitted. Otherwise than this the article is well worthreading. Pot- 
ter’s Monthly for June also has an article on the knowledge of America 
among the ancients, which gives quotations from various authors, Greek 
and Latin, showing that the Island of Atlantis, and perhaps the continent of 
America, were at least suspected to have an existence. 


URNS AND BEaps.—Several ciferary urns have been found at Stapenhill 
England. Some of these urns contained bones which had been cremated. 
An urn highly ornamented was found near the head of a female skeleton, 
accompanied with two bronze fibule and necklace of beads, some of them 
of glass and some of amber. Another urn, contained a large ivory bead, 
highly ornamented, and still another contained Saxon pottery bbads. 
These finds were made in a brickyard on the top of a ridge near the valley 
of the Trent. They were only a foot or two below the surface.—Report of 
Burton Archeological Soeiety. 


NEOLITHS IN CAPE CoLONy.—The Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
reports the finding of Neolithic implements in the diamond fields of Cape 
Colony, flakes, scrapers, grinders and heavy perforated stone balls. All 
these were found on the surface. Mounds of shell were found containing 
rudely ornamented pottery, hammer stones and rubbers. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE Boar of an ancient sea king is the subject of an 
illustrated article in the May number of Popular Science Monthly. The 
same facts have been also given more at length by many of the English 
newspapers. The old Norse sea kings, it appears, véntured across the ocean 
in much smaller boats than would be considered safe in these days. 


ANIMAL ORNAMENTATION in the North is the title of a volume by Dr. 
Sophus Miller, of the Danish Museum. 


Dr. Epx1ns contributes a paper to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for April on the vexed question of the meaning of the Buddhist 
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“Nirvana.” He very correctly says that. widely different views have been 
held at various periods and by different classes of the disciples of Buddha. 
On one hand, the logical conclusion of Buddhist metaphysics requires 
Nirvana to mean loss of consciousness or practical annihilation, since con- 
sciousness implies activity, which, producing a mixture of good and evil 
fruit, is the cause of transmigration. To devise a way of escape from this 
repeated birth was the great problem of both Brahmanic and Buddhist 
speculations. But on the other hand, the common people, as everywhere, 
demanded something more tangible than mere speculations. To most of 
them Nirvana meant death with anill-defined notion of some reward for the 
righteous soul thereafter. Among the more praetical Buddhist peoples 
north of India this idea took shape in Amitabha, a paradise in the far west 
full of sensuous delights, whither the souls of the faithful are conveyed. 
The same view prevails in China. Two degrees of Nirvana are sometimes 
recognized by the philosopher, the one a high degree of sanctification 
which may be reached in this life, the other a perfect release from the en- 
tanglements of senses, and to be attained only at death.—I. A. 


THE same part contains a discussion of the invention of the Indian 
alphabet, by Prof. Dowson. It is held by most scholars that the alphabets 
of northern India were primarily derived from Semitic source, and that by 
the Aryans they were passed over to the Dravidians. Prof. Dowson dis- 
sents from the first part of this view and regards them as of Hindu origin. 
Admitting that the data are not sufficient to allow a perfect demonstration 
of either theory, the writer argues that the researches of the ancient 
Hindus in language prove them competent to invent alphabetic characters; 
that the Indian alphabets have peculiar characters of their own, as certain 
vowels, aspirates, nasals and sibilants; and that the Hindu writing runs 
from left to right, while the Semitic writing as persistently runs in the 

opposite direction. The matter must be still considered as sub judice.—I. A. 


THE last literary work done by the lamented missionary and scholar, 
Rev. M. A. Sherring, of Benareg, was the preparation of a paper on the 
Prospects of Hindu Caste, which we find in the Indian Evangelical Review 
for October, 1880. No person has studied the subject more profoundly 
than he, and is therefore more competent to express an opinion regarding 
it. After depicting in darkest colors the moral and intellectual degradation 
which caste has brought upon India, Mr. Sherring gives his grounds for 
thinking that the system is being gradually but surely undermined. The 
introduction of western science, and above all the teachings of Christian 
missionaries, are causing a great awakening of the Hindu intellect. Espe- 
cially is this true in Bengal. Men of education look with contempt upon 
the superstitious practices of the masses, and in some cascs openly oppose 
them. But no one need be disappointed to find that the caste system can- 
not be overthrown for a long time to come. This banyan tree which clings 
with a thousand roots to the soil of ignorance and selfishness cannot be 
felled at a stroke; rather, its stems will have to be cut away one at a time. 

Scholars will be thankful that/Mr. Sherring lived to complete his great 
work on Hindu Tribes and Castes, the third volume of which is in the 
press.—I. A. 


Mvo8 has been written pro and con about the evidence which the Rig- 
Veda can furnish concerning a primitive monotheism among the old Aryans. 
The latest contribution to the discussion which we chance to have noticed 
is by the editor in the same review for July, 1880. He argues negatively 
that, were there no traces of a primitive revelation in the Veda, it would 
not prove none to have been given, since the composition of the hymns was 
long subsequent to the beginnings of the race and sufficient time had 
elapsed for the pure faith to have become debased or wholly forgotten. 
But the writer thinks that he discerns hints of such a revelation in, Ist, the 
prominence given in the Veda to sacrifice, and especially in the story of the 
self-immolation of a god for the Devas or glorified men; 2d, the doctrine of 
a Mediator as suggested by the office of Agni, the god of fire, whose duty 
it was to convey the wishes of men to the gods; 3d, the large place which 
prayer and praise—characteristic of the true religion—occupy in the Vedic 
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ritual; 4th, the loftier conception of Divinity which appears in Varuna, who 
is confessedly one of the oldest Aryan deities; 5th, traditions of the Crea- 
tion in a hymn of the tenth book. 

We cannot here examine these arguments, but will only say that they 
do not impress us as conclusive. There is a dangerous tendency in the 
interpretation of ancient texts to press into them a meaning which does not 
belong to them, and there is no better illustration of it than the treatment 
the Rig - Veda has often received. Still, while claiming that the conceptions 
of the Vedic poets may be explained on purely natural grounds, we insist 
that a primitive supernatural revelation is not thereby precluded.—I. A 


Twin Mounps 1n Japan.—Vol. VIII, Part III, Transactions of the Asi- 
atic ‘Society of Japan, contains an important paper by Ernest Sotow upon 
ancient sepulchral mounds. There are two forms of burial mounds, the 
circular tumulus, for persons of inferior rank, and the double mound. These 
twin mounds lie east and west, the west end being square, the eastern 
round and the middle contracted. The east end contains the tomb, open- 
ing south, and is divided into three sections, the outer passage, the sacri- 
ficial chapel and the vault. Many of the stones forming the roof are very 
large. Each mound seems to have been built up in three tiers, on the cap 
of which was a fence formed by terra cotta pipes for posts and bamboo 
poles placed in holes in the pipes. 

The illustrations resemble Pueblo and fentral American specimens. 


THE Book oF HADES, as carved on the tomb of Seti I., has been trans- 
lated by M. Lefebre. This is a record of the lower regions through 
which the sun was supposed to pass during the hours of the night. Each 
of the twelve spaces or hours has a name and proper inhabitants, and sym- 
bolical doors through which the Sun-God passes in his divine bark. The 
underworld contained the good and the evil alike, the former to be recom- 
pensed by Ra, the latter to be punished by Horus. It has been surmised, 
however, that the Egyptians believed that this world included the great 
surrounding sea to the southward and that the sun passed around this 
underworld to the east again to arise. 


THE PHILIsTINES.—A sepulchral monument belonging to the time of 
Usurtasen I., of the Twelfth Dynasty, now in the Louvre, makes mention 
of Polasta or Philistines as being in the south of Palestine, along with the 
Hittites, as early as that dynasty, many centuries before Abraham, and it 
proves true that the Hittites, from whom the patriarch purchased the cave 
of Macpelah, inhabited the land before his advent. 


PaADAN ARAM.—A remarkable confirmation of what has been said in a 
previous number about the journey of Jacob is found in the discovery, by 
Brugsch Bey, that the Padan Naharaim of scripture was not situated beyond 
Euphrates, as was supposed, but was a country in the neighborhood of 
Antioch, watered by the Boutes. An inscription on a tablet belonging to 
the reign of Amenophis ITI., makes mention of the daughter of the King of 
Naharaim. This country has been shown to be the one mentioned by the 
Assyrian monuments as the one inhabited by the Patinai, the neighbors and 
kinsmen of the Hittites. 


THE ToMB OF HEROD THE GREAT.—Herr Conrad Schick, of Jerusalem, 
has been trying to find the location of this tomb, and at last has reached 
the conclusion that it is to be found on the summit of the Frank Mountain, 
about three and a half miles from Bethlehem. 


Meraarppo.—In his tent work in Palestine Lieut. Condor proposes to 
locate this place at a place named Miggeddo, in the plain of Beisar, near 
the Jordan, instead of at the ancient Legio, in ms plain of Esdraelon, 
where Dr. Robinson locates it, 


PirHom.—Dr. George Ebers and Brugsch Bey have both expressed 
opinions about this Biblical location, where the children of Israel were 
reduced to compulsory labor. The Egyptian name was Pi Tum, House of 
the God Tum. is deity, who was one of the very early objects of venera- 
tion representing the setting sun, was symbolized by the human head bear- 
ing the crown of upper and lower Egypt. The Egyptians regarded life as 
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springing out of death and light out of night. This god, first among the 
gods, was “alone upon the primitive waters.” His chief place of worship 
was Heliopolis, the City of the Sun. Pithom was located in the district of 
Theken, “inhabited of foreigners, at the entering in of the east,” in the 
eighth Nomos of lower Egypt, near the Bitter Pools, on the Isthmus of 
Suez. A papyrus of Anastasi VI., the Pithom, lying beside the pools, is 
called a City of Memptah (the Pharaoh of the Exodus), in the eastern 
portion of Goshen, filled with Semitic people, as the name Berkabutha, i. e., 
pool, a Hebrew word on the papyrus, indicates, agrees with Herr Brugsch’s 
determination of the course taken by the Israelites in leaving Egypt. 


Tue Kusuitres.—Prof. Lepsius, in a recent work on African philology, 
has taken the same position which Rawlinson and others have advocated, 
that the Kushites were the earliest maritime race who extended their 
migrations along the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and 
were the real ancestors of the Phenicians. They moved in parallel columns 
with the ancestors of the Egyptians and Libyans toward the west, followed 
after a time by the Shemites, but passed by water to Africa and settled in 
Ethiopia. 


Tue IMAGE OF ATHENA AGAIN.—This image was found in the ruins of an 
old Roman house at Athens. It is of Pentellic marble and is armed with 
helmet, shield and egis. It was found lying on the face at a depth of two 
feet six inches. Traces of color are on the helmet’s plume, on the eyes of 
the serpent, which serves as a girdle, on the wings of the Gorgon head, on 
her shield and elsewhere. It is supposed that it is a reduction of the great 
Chryselephantine statue by Phidias, which was the chief glory of the 
Parthenon. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA have been suspended for want of funds. 
The German Government claim about two thousand pieces of marble, 
bronze and pottery duplicates, it is said. 


A CAST OF THE RUNIC ROCK at Romsund has been placed in the Stockholm 
Museum. Besides a long Runic inscription it contains also a group of 
figures connected.with the antique story of Ligura, the dragon-slayer. 
The second volume of Prof. Thorsen’s Runic Monuments of Denmark is 
now ready. 
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JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE OR PHILOSOPHICAL SocreTy 
or GREAT Brirarn. March, 1881. London, E. Stanford, 55 Charing Cross. 

The Victoria Institute might properly be called the society of Christian 
evidence. Its design is to seek for the confirmation of scripture truth, 
from whatever source that confirmation may come. The researches in the 
line of archeology render its reports valuable to the specialist whatever 
his religious belief. It is probable that as much thoroughness of research 
exists with Christian students as with those who take pride in their skep- 
tical attitude. One is as likely to bring out the truth as the other, for 
skeptics are as anxious to prove their theories as Christians, and if the 
tinge of speculation belongs to one side, it does also to the other. 

The eight hundred honorable members of this society are not likely to 
allow arrogance to assert itself in scientific circles without some response. 
As an offset to the boastful spirit of certain scientists we think that the 
very argument of numbers will have some weight. 


THE Fok LoreE Society. First and Second Annual Reports. May, 1877 and 1880. 

This society is engaged in a splendid work, that of collecting the folk 
lore of all countries. It has a branch already in India, and the design is 
to establish a branch in America also. 

American mythology, though it bears the tinge of American scenery, as 
does the Greek, Roman and Scandinavian mythology that of their own land, 
yet presents many things in common with them, Hence the study of 
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American tradition should be in connection with that of other lands. Com: 
parison is everything. Folk lore among the aborigines of America also 
opens a broad field. There are charms to it in a literary point of view. 
Tradition is fast dying out. The shadows should be caught before they 
disappear. 

IAN CORN. By Lewis Sturteyvant, LL. D., South Fram ,Mass. Re 
—— 38th Anneel Report of the New York State Agriculbutel Bosiety, isis er cea 

This little pamphlet reviews, first, the prehistoric evidences; second, 
the mythology; third, the original varieties; fourth, the variations; and, 
fifth, the Indian cultivation of corn. 

The author has done his work admirably, as the facts are plainly. told 
and no position is carelessly taken. As a contribution to archmology the 
pamphlet is valuable and deserves to be printed in a more permanent form 
than in an agricultural report. 


D1scovery oF PALEOLITHIC FLINT IMPLEMENTS IN UrprR EcyPr. By Prof. Henry W. 
Haynes. Reprinted from the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
ol. X. 


This is a folio pamphlet with four pages letter press and seven pages of 
photograph or Albrotype cuts. 

The existence of a “Stone Age” in Egypt has been disputed, though 
many drawings of the inscriptions found in tombs and the pyramids would 
seem to prove the fact, for there are pictures of stone axes in the hands of 
artisans as plainly as there are bricks in the hands of bricklayers. Prof. 
Haynes has confirmed the position by discovering, at a point fifteen miles 
south of Cairo, a number of valuable paleolithic specimens; also, at Luxor, 
the site of the ancient Thebes of the Hundred Gates, other flaked imple- 
ments, though he has not yet discovered any of the polished stone. 

The cuts represent sixty-one specimens. Some of them are knives of a 
fine form, others are axes of the St. Acheuil type, others lance-heads similar 
to those found at Le Moustier, others are scrapers, arrow-heads and flakes 
of various kinds. There is one point to which we would call attention and 
that is the resemblance which the so-called paleolithics, both of Egypt and 
of the Valley of the Somme, bear to the relics which are still picked up on 
the surface throughout the Valley of the Ohio. 

The mere form of a relic does not give an idea of the age to which it 
belongs, if we take the word age in the sense of period or date, though it 
does show that a rude cultus once existed, and for that matter still exists, 
throughout the globe, which has been characterized by the use.of these 


implements. 


ARCHMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. Second Annual Report, 1880-1881. Presented at 
the Annual Meeting, Boston, May 21, 1881. 

The work done by this society has been distributed over two continents. 
The most efficient work has been done on this continent, our coadjutor, Ad. 
F. Bandelier, having carried out some investigations among the Pueblos of 
New Mexico and in connection with M. Charnay’s expedition in Mexico also. 
The work in the east has been mainly on the site of the ancient Assos. 
Many difficulties have been experienced and the explorations have not 
resulted as favorably as could have been wished. The society propose to 
continue explorations in both places, and will publish the results as soon as 
practicable. 

Mr. Bandelier has made some valuable observations upon the Gentile 
system of the Pueblo Indians and Mr. W. J. Stillman reports the discovery 
of a labyrinth at Gnossos and of some ancient characters which evidently 
belong to a period prior to the use of letters. 

HisTorRicaL SocreTy OF NEw Mexico. Inaugural Address of Hon. W. G. Ritch, President, 
Delivered before the Society, February 21, 1881, at the “Palace,” Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
This society, which was organized in 1859, was, in the year 1880, on the 

date of its twenty-first anniversary, when “it was of age,” reorganized, 

David J. Miller and Louis Felsenthal, two of the members of the old 

society, having signed the call. The address of the President, delivered at 

the first annual meeting, is replete with information concerning history, 
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traditions, archeology and prehistoric remains. The society seems destined 
to do a work for the region where it is located which will be of great value 
to future generations. 


oe? DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMMUNALE DI Roma. Anno IV. Roma, 
1881. 


The articles in this number are, first, a supplement to the volume on 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum; second, Di uno Busto di Fancirello 
Epiziono. It also contains one page of photographs of the masks discov- 
ered and one of lithographs of the busts. 


Inprans. Advanced Sheets from the Twelfth Number of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The author of this treatise takes the position that the Indians were 
autochthonous, and intimates that they may have been the origine! stock 
from which the Asiatic races descended. He thinks that there are no good 
evidences of a migration into America by way of Behring’s Strait. The 
languages of America he regards as polysynthetic and thinks that a special 
place should be reserved to the American group. This polysynthetic char- 
acter he thinks consistent with the theory that the race is autochthonous, 
though he gives the line of development through the agglutinated Malayan 
and Dravidian to the polysynthetic American and through the agglutinated 
Tartar to the inflected Aryan and Semitic. 

There is no doubt that the American languages have a “much putting 
together,” and that they belong to a group separate from Mongolian and 
Malayan, but the science of comparative grammar gives no clue yet as to 
their affinities, and all speculation as to the origin of the race from this evi- 
dence is premature. The primitive speech may have existed in the eastern 
or in the western hemisphere, but the polysynthetic character of the Amer- 
ican furnishes no evidence on this point. 

The crania of American Indians have been, it appears, examined by 
Virchow and others as evidence that two distinct types existed on this con- 
tinent, but oo ota oaaggee and dolicocephalic skulls are found indiscrimi- 
nately mingled together, and no such association with long barrows and 
short barrows, etc., as appears in England, exists here, and hence crani- 
ology is also at present a very uncertain dependence, especially since pos- 
thumous deformation is so common. 

The conclusion of the author that the texture and color of the hair and 
the polysynthetic speech are distinctive qualities, is, however, a sound one. 
“Two cranial forms do not militate against the we ossible primordial unity 
of the homo Americanus.” The one physical and the one mental quality of 
the race is the texture and color of the hair and the polysynthetic speech. 

The races which the author enumerates are: 1, Hyperborian; 2, Thelin. 
keet; 3, Columbian; 4, Californian; 5, Shoshone, 6; New Mexican Pueblos; 
7, Yuma; 8, Athabascan; 9, Algonquin; 10, Iroquois; 11, Dakota; 12, Appa- 
lachian; 13, Mexican; 14, Guiana; 15, Peruvian; 16, Brazilian; 17, Austral, 
This division is the one now generally accepted. 

Aside from the speculative character of the essay on the subject of the 
origin of the Indian race, it is a valuable one and one which will probably 
command the respect of the ethnologists of this country. The author isa 
member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and represents 
the advanced stages of thought and study on American arch@ology and 
ethnology. 


AUS DEN VERHONDLINEGEN DER BERLINER ANTHROPOLOGISCHEN GESELLCHAFT SITZUNG, 
an 19 Feb., 81. Hr. Handelman. 

This pamphlet describes some of the prehistoric weapons and pottery 
now in the museum at Berlin, and contains a page of cuts which shows 
many points of resemblances between these ancient weapons of Germany 
and the Mound Builders’ relics of this country. 


THe TowNE FAMILY MEMORIAL. Com aes from the New England Historical and Gene- 

alogical Register, Boston, Mass.,a Public and Family Record, for A. N. Towne, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cal., by Edwin Hubbard, Chicago, Ill. "chdaeane 1880. 

The Towne family is one of the few families of New England which did 

not come over in the May Flower, but which was just as honorable notwith- 

standing. Practica] business sagacity seems to have been its character- 
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istic, as the large proportion of persons mentioned were engaged in- the 
various occupations, such as milling, hotel-keeping, surveying, railroading, 
ete. 

Mr. A. N. Towne, who is General Superintendent of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, has shown a commendable spirit in thus securing the record of 
the business lives of his ancestors. It is not always that the wealth of 
business men, and especially of railroad men, is as well employed. A 
monument of marble or a gift to some college would be the fashionable 
way of perpetuating a name; but here the pen inscribes the name and many 
are benefited by an honorable mention by virtue of their connection to one 
who has a proper family pride and has the means of gratifying it. This 
compilation is, however, also a monument to the author’s diligence and 
thoroughness, and both Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Towne have done credit to 
themselves by the publication. 


Tor Epocu OF THE MAMMOTH AND THE APPARITION OF MAN UPON THE EARTH. By James 

C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. London, Trubner & Co. 1878. 

This work is a supplement to the author’s larger work entitled “The 
Recent Origin of Man.” Its object is to show that the position of the 
archeologist, generally, in reference to the extreme antiquity of man on 
earth is incorrect. To this end the author reviews the various discoveries 
of the tokens of man in the pile dwellings, shell mounds, bone caves, iron, 
gravel and peat beds in Europe, showing from various evidences that are 
all comparatively recent. 

He then reviews the question as to the disappearance of the various 
wild animals, such as the reindeer, the mastodon, the mammoth, the rhino- 
ceros, the hippotamus. A third point discussed is that concerning the 
various upheavals of the earth in Europe, Asia, Australia, South America 
and North America, taking the position that many of these are of quite 
recent date. 

A fourth point is that of “the three ages.” The author thinks that there 
is no such distinction either in the order of succession nor in the chrono- 
logical sequence, but that all these kinds of relics are found indiscriminately 
mingled and that the stone age still exists in each of the continents. 

The bronze age, he thinks, had no existence anywhere, and that the dis- 
tinction between the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages, is more a dis- 
tinction made by archeologists than one in re. There is no gap in the stone 
age such as some archeologists claim. 

The general conclusion of the author is that the date of man as given 
by history is as ancient as that given by any prehistoric tokens, and, in 
fact, the lower stages of society in the localities where prehistoric relics, 
he —. were subsequent to the civilization of which ancient history 
speaks, 

The review of the various tokens of man in Europe is quite thorough, 
and since the book is much more recent than Lubbock’s work, this may be 
regarded as a good compendium for that subject. 

The treatment of the second point, namely, that of the disappearance 
of animals, is less thorough, and on the fourth is just thorough enough to 
produce a great deal of confusion in reference to the commonly accepted 
distinction as to “the ages.” It is well, however, to have this side pre- 
sented, as it will necessitate more careful definition of the terms and more 
thorough discrimination in reference to the tokens. 

It is doubtless true that archeologists have made a great deal of a few 
evidences and have assumed their point proven without sufficient evidence. 
Thus, for instance, the Neanderthal skull and the discoveries in the Valley of 
the Somme are quoted again and again as proofs of the extreme antiquity, 
while all other evidences, pro and con, are either ignored or forgotten, and 
so no progress is made. 

Probably as a result of this and other works like it, the subject will take 
a far broader range hereafter, and if the positions are true they will be 
proven by more facts and less ‘assertion. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The Antiquary for May reports the proceedings of the several societies 
of Great Britain: 


The British Archeological Society._Among the items we note the dis- 
covery of two Roman pottery kilns on West Stow Heath, Suffolk, by W. H. 
Prigg, also of flint flakes from the northern heights of London. “Roman 
London” is the subject of a paper by Mr. F. E. Price, F. 8. A. Some fine 
tesselated pavement has been found in Leadenhall street, also the walls 
of a large building. The thickness ranged from three to twelve feet. These 
remains are found at a depth of sixteen feet. 

A paper read by Mr. C. F. Keary on the Eddaic Mythology also treats of 
the custom of burning the dead and the beliefs connected therewith among 
the Teutonic race. 


The Anthropological Institute.—A paper by S. E. Peal on “Assam Pile 
Dwellings,” and also one on the “Wild Tribes on the Naya Hills of India.” 
These Angomis have a custom of erecting monoliths for the dead. Prof. 
Flower reported the discovery of a custom of flattening heads of infants 
in the Island of Mollicasso of New Hebrides. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—Prof. Beal read a paper on the Chinese inscrip- 
tions lately discovered at Buddha Gaya. 


Rev. 8. M. Mayhew recently read a paper before St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society on Baal worship and Baallic practices, maintaining that some of the 
incantations common in Ireland and Scotland were but the remains of these 
practices in modern times. 


A Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has been organized in 
this country. Among the active members are Prof. Short, of Columbia 


College; Prof. Day, of Yale Theological Seminary; Prof. Mead, of Andover 
Seminary; Prof. C. H. Toy, ofHarvard Divinity School, and others. 


The Academy of Science of San Francisco reports some interesting finds 
of prehistoric relics. Among them is a polished stone axe, which is said to 
be very beautiful. 


The Illinois Archeological Society, recently organized at Springfield, 
promises to be very useful. 


The American Association meets at Cincinnati Aug. 19. 
The Wisconsin Academy of Science and Art met at Appleton July 9. 
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THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has now reached the close of the third volume, and 
we take occasion to address a few words to our patrons. First, allow us to extend 
our thanks to the many friends who have so generously assisted us in oyr enterprise. 
It has been our endeavor to make the magazine an exponent of the best scholarship 
in all the departments represented, and at the same time a medium of correspondence 
between the specialists, and, if we have succeeded, it has been by the means of the 
co-operation of others and their kindly interests in our purpose. It is a matter of 
congratulation that the magazine has made such progress, and has taken such promi- 
nence, and has been everywhere so well received. It has a circulation among the 
learned societies of this country and Europe, goes into many of the largest libraries 
in the world, has exchanges with all the leading journals of this country, with maga- 
zines devoted to Anthropology and Archzology in Germany, France, Italy, England, 
India, Japan, and other foreign countries, and by this means, reaches the specialists 
in all countries and secures the attention of the learned of all classes. We think that 
we have been highly favored in this respect, and believe that the advantages which 
are likely to accrue from these honorable connections are among the most hopeful 
signs of future success. 

Another reason for encouragement, is, that the merging of the OrrenTaL and 
BIBLICAL JOURNAL into the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and our giving such prominence to 
the Oriental Department, has been so generally approved. We have by this change 
greatly enlarged the sphere of the magazine; have also added to our list of contribu- 
tors, a large number of the best scholars in Oriental literature and science, and have 
secured the interest of a much larger circle of readers. 

The growth of the magazine in all these respects, has been most cheering. We think 
that we can say that it is now well established, each of its departments being well 
manned and its working force being such as to ensure the able character of its con- 
tents in the future. 

In reference to our subscription list we would also express our obligations. 
Many have not only sent their subscriptions, but have also taken pains to solicit sub- 
scriptions from others, and to all such we are very grateful, but we would respectfully 
ask, if our subscribers will not all aid us in the same way. It will be much better every 
way for the magazine if they will do so. We do not expect to make money out of it, 
but we think that we should have the co-operation of others in its publication as well 
as its editing, for we believe that a little effort on the part of each, will soon double 
our subscription, and so enable us to carry out our plans for the improvement of the 
journal. Subscribers will also greatly facilitate our plans for enlarging and improving 
the journal if they will notify us at an early date of their purpose to continue their 


subscribtions. 
" Respectfully Yours, 
STEPHEN D. PEET, Zditor, 
JAMESON & MORSE, Publishers, CLINTON, WISCONSIN, 
164 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 
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This great work is beyond comparison superior in its elaborate and exhaustive char- 
acter to all similar works. The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. This issue is the ninth revision in a 
space of over a hundred years since its inception, and this reprint, a copy in every partic- 
ular of the British edition, is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the American 
people. The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity of matter in 
each volume-is one-third greater per volume than in any other Cyclopeedia sold at the 
same rates. The work contains thousands of Engravings on Steel and Wood, and is 
printed from entirely new type made expressly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial 
octavo volumes, 11 of which are now ready. Price per volume, cloth binding, $6. 
Soid only by Subseription., For Specimen Pages, apply to the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phil’a, 
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Drew Theologion! Seminary, Madison, N. Pa Prof. John Avery, Bowdoin College;. 
Brunswick Prof. Fisk P. Brewer, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; Rev. 
Ww. 8. Hawks, outh Hadley Falls, Mass ; Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Editor 
Christian Union, New York; Prof. Chas. P. ’ Otis, Institute of Technology. Boston,,. 
Mass.; Prof. 8. H. Trowbridge, Glasgow, Mo.; Prof. W.C. Sawyer, Lawrence Univer- 
ity, » Appleton, Wis.; Prof. J. L. Blac wel, Prof. of Semitic Languages, University o1 

umbia, Mo.; Prof. Henry W. Ha nes, Boston, Mass.; v. Thomas J. Leem- 
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Rev. Meade D. Williams, Wiliamsport, Md.; Rev. Dwight _L. Marsh, Berkeley, Mass.: 
Rev. W. W. Taylor, D. D., Delaware City, Md., Rev. Elias Nason, D. D., North 
Billerica, Mass., and others. 

We would call attention to the fact that the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN and the 
ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL are hereatter to be combined, the ANTIQUARIAN to 
embrace all the material which has heretofore appeared in the other Journal. This gives: 
to the ANTIQUARIAN much more variety and a greater range of topics, and adds to the 
list of contributors a large number of very able and learned men, and at the same time 
concentrates into one magazine the whole subject of Oriental, Biblical , Classical, 
Muxgpean and American Archzolo 

e contributions on American cabiecis will take the precedence in the order of 
arrangement, those on Oriental and Biblical Archeology being in a department by them- 
selves, but the aim will be to make the magazine as broad and comprehensive as possible. 
Especial attention will be given to the review of articles in foreign magazines, and to the 
record of all late discoveries and explorations. 

We have no doubt that in the new form the ANTIQUARIAN will interest a much larger 
class of readers, and we expect for it a wider circulation, and a great increase in the num- 
ber a variety of contributions. 

For Biblical and Classical Scholars the magazine will be especially valuable. 
It is well foes that the discoveries in the East have opened a new world, and that the 
light thus thrown upon Ancient History and on Bible and Classic Studies have given a 
a advance to learning, though the facts have heretofore been so scattered that 
a few students have reaped the results from these discoveries. Our hope is that we 
chal be able to so collect information from the various sources, that our readers shall have- 
the benefit of the latest investigations in all parts of the world, and that American 
scholars may come to recognize this magazine as their medium of communication The 
lan is a broad one, and is worth sustaining, and we hope that College Professors and 
udents, Cle en and Bible Scho and all who ar® interested in Oriental, 
Biblical or Classical Studies, will help support the Magazine. 


TESTIMONIALS TO THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN has engaged’a \arge corps of special contributors, including some: 
weighty names, and its pages give evidence of the editor's own ability, industry and broad 
outlook. As Palestinian explorations and related lines of inquiry do not rouse much non- 
Christian enthusiasm, it was inevitable that the department of Oriental and Biblical 
ae should fall chiefly into the hands of clergymen like Drs. Crosby, Abbott, and 

mg, Rev. T. O. Paine, the Egyptologist, and Rev. A. H, Sayce, the Oxford Assyriologist ; 
but i ‘will help to revive the waning faith in miracles, if there should be no sign of 
unscientific bias on the ee of men presumably committed to certain theological conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, th rtion of the ee is certain to be timely and valuable, 
and it will probably have a alae circulation of its own.— New York Observer. 

We know of nothing that is so much calculated to aid the Biblical student in his 
studies. We therefore feel the liveliest interest in the success of the enterprise, and hope 
Mr. Peet, who is qualified to undertake this work, will be abundantly encouraged.— Central 
Presb yterian, Richmond, Va. 

We take cae roti in calling attention to it. Its objects are: “First, to-give the results of 
the latest researehes in Oriental lands, especially as they may illustrate Scripture history. 
Second, to present the more recent views in Biblical criticism, but from a strictly evan- 
—_ standpoint. Third, to condense the various discussions on science and religion so 

+ readers may have before them the latest phases of thought on these subjects in 

briefest and most comprehensive form. Arrangements have been made with the best. 

lars of this country and of Europe to furnish articles in their own departments, and a 

digest of the various reports and periodicals Me be furnished by competent authors and 
lators.”—-Christian Secretary, Hartford, C 

It is published in the interest of penn kPa ‘truth, and, as we believe that true science 
-— evangelical Christianity are in thorough harmony, we shall expect to find this period- 

cal furnishing great assistance in the elucidation and confirmation of the truth of the 
Bite The Fo sana in the present number are short, but they deal with interesting 
subjects, and there is about them the atmosphere of health and vigor—Church Advo~ 
cate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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We commence with this number the third volume of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

The magazine will be under the same control as heretofore, the business management 
being in the hands of JAMESON & MorRsE, 164 Clark St., Chicago, Ill., to whom all subscrip- 
tions should be sent, the editorial work being under the charge of Rev. STHPHEN D. PEET, 
of Clinton, Wisconsin. The same variety will be given in subsequent numbers, including 
Contributions, Correspondence, Editorial Notes, and Book Reviews, and in addition, a 
special place will be given to the general review of the Literature of Archmology, the 
review being mostly made up of gleanings or quotations from recent books and magazines. 

We are expecting some valuable contributions in the line of Aboriginal History, and 
Early Explorations, also upon Native Traditions and Mythology, and shall endeavor to 
keep our readers informed in the progress of discovery in the United States, Mexico, and 
other countries. Our hope is that in the future more attention will be given by our con- 
tributors and correspondents to the topographical and geological surroundings and the dis- 
tinctive points in the relics and monuments and other tokens of each locality, so that an 
intelligent view may be gained of the whole paleography of this continent. he compar- 
ison of American with foreign relics, and a description of their uses, as well as a more 
general history of the prehistoric and historic arts and inventions, will also be desirable. 

The same associate editors will continue to have c e of their special departments, 
Linguistics being assigned to Mr. A. 8. Gatschet; Pre-Columbian History to Prof. R. B. 
Anderson ; and An‘hropological News to E. A. Barber. Other gentlemen have also engaged 
to furnish notes and reviews. Prof. John Avery, of Bowdoin College, having consented to fur- 
nish items concerning India; Rev. O. D. Miller favoring us with frequent communications 
on Assyriology; and Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., of Andover, making his specialty the 
Archeology of Palestine. Weare happy to announce that many valuable contributions 
have already been received. We have no doubt that the Magazine will continue to give as 
good satisfaction as heretofore, and we predict for it a successful and prosperous future. 
Subscribers will remember that our terms are $3.00 per Year, Strictly in Advance, and favor 
us with prompt remittances. 


STEPHEN D. PFET, Editor. JAMESON & Morsz, Publishers. 
°@- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Its plan is intelligent and comprehensive.—Literary World. 

Devoted in all sincerity to honest and thorough work, which is performed with ability 
and zeal, discussion also being free, with truth as the object.— The Churchman, N, Y. 

This serial is both interesting and able.— Western Christian Advocate. 

Any intelligent American may take pride in this publication. It is truly a fact for con- 
gratulation that in the midst of our richest antiqu region, a quarterly is published 
whose editor is on the continual look-out for discoveries to illustrate the prehistoric events 
of this continent, and to secure the services of the ripest pens to treat the facts of its 
ethnology and archeology,— Daily Inter-Ocean,. 

Beautifully printed, as all the Transatlantic magazines are, the AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN is a quarterly publication of especial interest. There is about our European, and 
especially our British archeology a certain monotony. The novelty of our discoveries is 
losing its gloss, but Prehistoric America is to us a region of romance and wonder pretty 
similar to what the New World was to the Elizabethan mariners. Not the least interest- 
aoe of the magazine is the correspondence, in which a number of writers accumu- 

a 
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much curious information regarding burial customs, and give valuable details 
pec burial mounds in several parts of the —e The AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
deserves to be widely known among English readers.—Liverpool Gazette. 
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We would call attention to the fact that the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN and the 
ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL are hereatter to be combined, the ANTIQUARIAN to 
embrace all the material which has heretofore appeared in the other Journal. This gives 
to the ANTIQUARIAN much more variety and a greater range of topics, and adds to the 
list of contributors a large number of very able und learned men, and at the same time 
concentrates into one magazine the whole subject of Oriental, Biblical , Classical, 

pean and American Archeology. 

The contributions on American subjects will take the precedence in the order of 
arrangement, those on Oriental and Biblical Archeology being in a eae py by them- 
selves, but the aim will be to make the magazine as broad and comprehensive as possible. 
Especial attention will be given to the review of articles in foreign magazines, and to the 
record of all late discoveries and explorations. 

We have no doubt that in the new form the ANTIQUARIAN will interest a much larger 
class of readers, and we expect for it a wider circulation, and a great increase in the num- 
ber and variety of contributions. 

For Biblical and Classical Scholars the magazine will be especially valuable. 
It is well known that the discoveries in the East have opened a new world, and that the 
light thus thrown upon Ancient History and on Bible and Classic Studies have given a 
wonderful advance to learning, though the facts have heretofore’ been so scattered that 
only a few students have reaped the results from these discoveries. Our hope is that we 
shall be able to so collect information from the various sources, that our readers shall have 
the benefit of the latest investigations in all parts of the world, and that American 
scholars may come to recognize this magazine as their medium of communication The 

lan is a broad one, and is worth sustaining, and we hope that College Professors and 
tudents, Clergymen and Bible Scholars, and all who are interested in Oriental, 
Biblical or Classical Studies, will help support the Magazine.. ; 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN has engaged a large corps of special contributors, including some 
weighty names, and its pages give evidence of the editor’s own ability, industry and broad 
outlook. As Palestinian explorations and related lines of inquiry do not rouse much non- 
Christian enthusiasm, it was inevitable that the department of Oriental and Biblical 
Archeology should fall chiefly into the hands of clergymen like Drs. Crosby, Abbott, and 
§ trong, Rev. T. O. Paine, the Egyptologist, and Rev. A. H, Sayce, the Oxford Assyriologist ; 
but it will help to revive the waning faith in miracles, if there should be no sign of 
unscientific bias on the part of men presumably committed to certain theological conclu- 
‘gions. Nevertheless, this portion of the magazine is certain to be timely and valuable, 
and it will probably have a wide circulation of its own.—New York Observer. 

We know of nothing that is so much calculated to aid the Biblical student in his 
studies. We therefore feel the liveliest interest in the success of the enterprise, and hope 
Mr. Peet, who is qualified to undertake this work, will be abundantly encouraged.— Central 
Presbyterian, Richmond, Va. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to it. Its objects are: “First, to.give the results of 
the latest researehes in Oriental lands, especially as they may illustrate Scripture history. 
Second, to present the more recent views in Biblical criticism, but from a strictly evan- 
gelical standpoint. Third, to condense the various di i nm sci and religion so 
that readers may have before them the latest phases of thought on these subjects in 
briefest and most comprehensive form. Arrangements have been made with the best 
scholars of this country and of Europe to furnish articles in their own departments, and a 
digest of the various reports and periodicals will be furnished by competent authors and 
translators.”—Christian Secretary, Hartford, Ct. ~- : 

It is published in the interest of evangelical truth, and, as we believe that true science 
and evangelical Christianity are in thorough harmony, we shall expect to find this period- 
ical furnishing great assistance in the elucidation and confirmation of the truth of the 
Bible. The articles in the present number are short, but they deal with interesting 
subjects, and there is about them the atmosphere of health and vigor—Church Advo- 
cate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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